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ON  THE   CONTINENT. 

*  Arthur  C.  Wakeley,  B.  Litt. 


HUS  spake  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  whose  body, 
|  with  that  of  her  husband,  Robert  Browning,  rests 

in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  San  Miniato  overlook- 
ing Florence.  So  much  has  been  written  about  this 
most  interesting  of  cities  that  it  seems  a  presump- 
tion for  a  mere  lawyer  to  venture  anything;  but  as 
"  presumptions  "  of  one  kind  or  another  are  his  prin- 
cipal stock  in  trade,  he  becomes  presumptively 
callous. 
Florence,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  history,  of  its  litera- 
ture, of  its  art,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  the 
world.  Attractive  as  it  must  be  to  everyone,  it  appeals 
especially  to  the  student  of  history,  to  the  cultivated  mind 
which  basks  and  suns  itself  in  the  glorious  creations  of  the 
artist's  chisel,  the  painter's  brush  or  the  poet's  fancy. 

It  is  a  city  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  Italy,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  and  embosomed  in  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines. 
Its  history  is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  Italy  itself,  and  the 
modern  world  of  art  and  learning  owes  more  to  it  than  to  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  187  B.  C.  Recent 
investigations  have  revealed,  however,  (1)  that  on  its  present 
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site  was  a  civilization  antedating  the  Etruscan;  (2)  that  the 
Roman  city  which  supplanted  this  civilization  was  a  very 
large  one. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  many  other  Italian 
cities,  it  almost  vanished,  only  to  reappear  in  the  eighth 
century.  By  the  year  1078  it  had  again  asserted  its  supremacy. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  the  Florentine  Republic — which  was 
in  fact  Florence — was  a  powerful  one.  By  the  fourteenth,  it 
arose  to  its  height  of  power,  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  wrote  its  name  indelibly  on  the  page  of  history. 
Think  of  its  great  men!  What  other  place  can  boast  so  many? 
Dante,  the  Divine  Poet,  was  born  there,  lived  there  all  his  life, 
was  at  last  ostracised  and  died  in  Ravenna,  where  lie  his  re- 
mains, the  citizens  of  Florence  having  in  vain  besought  the 
privilege  of  removing  his  dust  and  placing  it  in  the  magnificent 
Qenotaph  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  especially  built  for  it. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whom  many  maintain  to  have  been  the 
most  cultured  and  most  versatile  man  of  any  age,  was  born 
and  died  there.  It  was  the  home  of  Petrarch,  the  composer  of 
immortal  sonnests;  of  Boccaccio,  the  world's  great  story-teller, 
likewise  of  Machiavelli ;  of  Galileo,  the  astronomer,  who  was 
born  in  Florence  the  very  'day  that  Michael  Angelo  died. 
You  still  see  his  house,  surmounted  with  the  little  tower 
which  contains  his  telescope.  Brunelleschi,  the  architect; 
Giotto;  Guicciardini,  the  historian;  Savonarola,  the  reformer; 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  discoverer  who  gave  a  continent  his 
name ;  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  called  Andrea  the 
Faultless,  Carlo  Dolci,  the  painters;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Dona- 
tello,  and  Ghiberti,  the  sculptors ;  Alfieri,  the  poet ;  Rossini  and 
Cherubini,  the  musicians;  and  greatest,  Michael  Angelo.  All 
these  were  either  born  in  Florence  or  lived  there  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives. 

In  some  miraculous  maimer,  fortune  has  here  happily  re- 
strained the  vandalizing  hand  of  man,  which  has  razed  so  many 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  Palazzo  Vecchio  (Old 
Palace)  was  the  Senate  House  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
afterward  the  official  residence  of  the  Medici  family,  then  of 
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the  Grand  Dukes,  then  the  seat  of  the  National  Parliament 
during  the  brief  time  Florence  was  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  is 
now  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  begun  in  1299  after  designs  by 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  and  carried  on  and  completed  by  other 
architects.  To  us,  it  would  have  been  an  ancient  building 
when  Columbus  discovered  America.  Like  all  of  the  palaces 
and  public  buildings  of  Italy  and  the  Continent,  it  is  built  of 
stone  with  thick,  massive  walls,  and  apparently  for  all  time. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  is  much  like  a  castle,  with  a 
high  tower  and  battlements  which  still  exist.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  city.  If  its  walls  could  speak,  they 
would  rehearse  an  eptimoe  of  Florentine  history. 

From  1504  to  1882,  Michael  Angelo's  heroic  statue  of 
David  stood  out  in  the  open,  beside  the  entrance  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  it  now  is.  Just  in  front  and  to  one  side  of  the  Old 
Palace  is  the  portico  or  Loggia  Delia  Signoria,  called  also 
' 'Loggia  dei  Lanzi,"  reproduced  in  the  illustration.  This  one 
of  the  Signoria  was  built  by  the  Eepublic  in  1387  for  public 
ceremonies  of  the  Government  and  City.  It  was  here  that  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  were  proclaimed.  The  pillars  which  sup- 
port it,  and  the  delicate  carvings  on  the  capitals  are  most 
graceful.  It  contains  numerous  works  of  art.  Among  them 
the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  by  John  of  Bologna;  Perseus 
holding  aloft  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
Ajax  bearing  the  body  of  Patroclus;  a  Judith  in  bronze,  by 
Donatello;  Hercules  and  the  Centaur,  and  two  lions,  one  of 
Greek  origin,  the  other  by  Flaminio  Vacca,  and  the  "Rape  of 
Polyxena,"  a  modern  work  by  Piero  Fedi. 

As  shown  in  the  reproduction,  the  portico  is  entirely  open 
on  two  sides,  the  works  of  art  unprotected  from  the  weather 
and  unguarded  from  the  public.  So  great  is  the  Florentine's 
pride  in  his  city,  and  so  great  his  veneration  for  his  heritage 
of  art,  that  these  works  have  remained  undisturbed  and  un- 
injured for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

Three  buildings  form  a  sort  of  nucleus  which  dominates  the 
city  and  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  they  are  viewed. 
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These  are  the  Cathedral,  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duomo; 
Giotto's  Campanile,  or  Bell-tower,  and  the  Baptistery.  The 
Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of  the  marvelous  monuments  of 
Italy.  Its  cedilla  modern,  composed  of  green  and  white  and 
rose-colored  marble,  is  most  beautiful.  Its  great  dome  is 
visible  for  miles.  By  decree  of  the  Signoria  it  was  solemnly 
resolved  to  build  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the  world.  It 
was  begun  in  1296  and  the  greatest  architects  of  the  time, 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  Giotto,  Andrea  Pisano,  Brunelleschi  and 
Francesco  Talenti,  successively  labored  upon  it.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Pope  in  1436.  Its  cedilla,  as  I  have  said,  is 
modern  and  was  completed  in  1887.  Its  expense  was  borne  in 
large  part  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Rome  in  1871, 
Florence  having  been  the  capital  from  1865  to  1871,  the  year 
which  marked  the  accession  of  Victor  Emanuel  as  King  of 
united  Italy.  The  dome  itself  of  the  Cathedral  is  larger  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's,  but,  of  course,  not  so  high  above  the  ground. 

When  Michael  Angelo  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to 
design  St.  Peter's,  he  said  that  he  went  to  Rome  to  build  a 
dome  more  pretentious  than  that  of  the  Duomo,  but  not  more 
beautiful.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  comparatively  plain, 
giving  the  effect  of  spaciousness,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  great  cathedrals  of  Germany  and  England.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, many  paintings  and  statues,  works  of  the  greatest  Italian 
masters,  among  them  the  group  representing  the  "Pieta,"  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Here,  as  in  so  many  churches,  the  inscrip- 
tions and  sepulchral  carvings,  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
tombs  beneath  the  floor,  have  become  almost  effaced  by  the 
tread  of  countless  feet  of  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  shrine. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  Giotto's  Bell-tower  or  Campa- 
nile, the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  world,  with  its  various 
colored  marbles,  as  depicted  in  the  illustration.  It  was  built 
contemporaneously  with  the  cathedral.  Its  appearance  of  airy 
fragility  caused  Charles  V  to  remark  that  it  ought  always  to 
be  keep  in  a  glass  case. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  circular,  or  rather  an  octagonal  build- 
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ing  just  opposite  the  cathedral,  which  it  antedates.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  oldest  building  in  Florence,  built  probably  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  and  with  stones  from  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
and  on  its  very  site. 

In  1288  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  covered  it  with  marble  and  built 
three  new  doorways  where  before  there  had  been  but  one. 
Until  1550  it  was  unroofed  and  open  to  the  air  as  is  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Duomo,  the 
Baptistery  served  as  a  cathedral,  and  to  this  day  every  child 
born  in  Florence  is  there  baptized.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
bronze  doors  by  Ghiberti  and  Andrea  Pisano,  of  which  Michael 
Angelo  said,  "they  are  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise." 

Among  the  interesting  sights  which  attract  and  lure  the 
visitor  are  the  bridges  across  the  Arno.  Of  these  there  are  six, 
four  ancient  and  two  modern.  One  of  these  is  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia,  built  first  in  1218,  rebuilt  in  1269  and  again  in  1557. 
Of  all  of  them,  however,  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  the  oldest  and  by 
far  the  most  picturesque.  It  was  constructed  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1342.  When  originally  built,  it  had  various  doors  and  gal- 
leries which  were  used  then  by  the  city  butchers,  and  now  has 
upon  it  many  little  stores  and  booths,  occupied  wholly  by 
jewelers  and  goldsmiths,  and  so  it  has  been  for  several  hun- 
dred years.  These  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  As  shown,  the  bridge  contains  two  stories,  as  it 
were.  In  1504  Vasari,  the  architect,  built  on  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  or  rather  over  the  houses  on  it,  a  gallery  or  covered 
passage-way,  and  this,  somewhat  prolonged,  connects  the  Uffizzi 
Palace  on  one  side  of  the  river  with  the  Pitti  Gallery  on  the 
other.  We  were  told  that  the  building  of  this  passage-way 
was  prompted  by  fear  of  assassination  on  the  part  of  the  Medici 
family.  All  in  all,  probably,  no  other  bridge  in  the  world  is  so 
interesting.  It  was  from  the  arches  of  this  bridge  that  Tito, 
in  George  Eliot's  novel  of  "Romola,"  leaped  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob,  only  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
old  man  whom  he  had  betrayed. 

One  could  spend  a  week  exploring  the  various  churches 
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alone  of  this  interesting  city,  but  the  trouble  is  the  average 
tourist  is  always  pressed  for  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Duomo,  we  visited  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  which  has  been  well  called  the  Pantheon  or  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Florence.  The  exterior  is  very  plain.  So  also  is 
the  interior.  It  contains  the  ashes  and  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo  Galilei,  Machiavelli,  Ghiberti  and 
Alfieri,  and  among  the  moderns  Rossini  and  Cherubini,  the 
composers.  On  the  walls  are  visible  frescoes  somewhat  dimmed 
by  age,  and  in  the  various  chapels  are  paintings  and  statuary 
by  many  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Giotto, 
Donatello,  Rossellino,  Andrea  del  Castagno.  The  tombs  of 
Galileo  and  Michael  Angelo  were  to  me  the  most  impressive. 

There  is  a  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  cenotaph  of  Dante. 
The  tomb,  however,  is  tenantless,  as  Dante  lies  in  Ravenna. 

In  Santa  Croce 's  holy  precincts  lie 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos ;  here  ,repose 
Angelo 's,  Alfieri 's  bones,  and  his, 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returns  to  whence  it  rose. 

Florence  has  been  well  called  a  city  of  pictures.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  can  you  see  such  a  collection  of  pictures,  statuary 
and  gorgeous  furnishings  as  has  been  assembled  in  the  Uffizi 
and  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  latter  was  the  official  residence  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  from  1865  to  1871,  when  the  capital 
of  united  Italy  was  transferred  from  Florence  to  Rome.  The 
Palace  of  the  Uffizi  adjoins  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  very  air 
is  redolent  with  art,  for  walking  along  the  streets  you  see  on 
every  hand,  life-sized  statues  of  many  of  the  great  masters 
looking  down  upon  you,  almost  speaking  to  you,  blending  the 
artistic  past  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  living  present. 
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In  the  Umzi,  one  of  the  pictures  which  may  first  attract 
your  attention  is  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Madonna  of  the  Harpies, 
so  called  because  of  the  "Harpies"  carved  on  its  pedestal.  It 
has  been  copied  and  reproduced  in  various  ways,  innumerable 
times  throughout  the  world.  His  wife,  most  beautiful  and 
most  selfish,  was  his  model — the  Madonna. 

Another  remarkable  painting  is  Raphael's  Madonna  of  the 
Goldfinch,  painted  originally  on  wood  in  1507  as  a  wedding 
present  from  Lorenzo  Nasi  to  his  bride.  In  1548  the  house  of 
Nasi  was  destroyed  by  the  sinking  of  the  hill  of  San  Georgio. 
The  picture  was  buried  in  the  ruins  and  broken  in  many  pieces, 
but  the  fragments  were  so  skillfully  pieced  together  by  the 
son  of  Nasi — himself  an  artist — that  the  injury  is  scarcely 
noticed. 

Another  great  picture  is  Titian's  "Flora."  The  original  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio,  and 
tradition  says  was  Titian's  mistress.  In  the  Pitti  Gallery  you 
see  another  of  Titian's,  one  of  the  great  paintings  of  the  world, 
his  "Magdalene,"  executed  in  1531  when  Titian  was  54  years 
old.  With  the  Titian  hair,  it  is  the  perfection  of  woman's 
matured  physical  charm  and  beauty,  and  has  been  reproduced 
times  without  number.  One  of  the  pictures  upon  which  the 
attention  of  every  visitor  is  riveted  is  Raphael's  Madonna 
della  Sedia,  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair."  Hawthorne  said  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  world.  The  painting  was 
made  entirely  by  Raphael  for  Pope  Leo  Tenth,  or  some  member 
of  the  Medici  family,  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  Vatican. 

Another  of  Raphael's  is  the  "Madonna  of  the  Grand 
Duke."  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  thought  so  much 
of  the  picture  that  he  always  took  it  with  him  on  his  travels. 
There  is  one  room  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  called  the  "Tribune"  or 
"Tribuna."  In  this  room  we  saw  paintings  of  Titian,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Paul  Veronese,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Domeni- 
chino,  Guido  Reni  and  Correggio,  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  here  also  is  the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  in  the  Gardens 
of  Hadrian's  Villa  near  Rome,  and  bought  by  Ferdinando  the 
First  when  Cardinal. 
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When  Napoleon  over-ran  Italy  his  generals  carried  away 
some  sixty  masterpieces  from  the  Pitti  collection,  to  Paris,  but 
they  were  all  ultimately  returned. 

In  the  Proem  of  her  novel  "Romola,"  George  Eliot  has 
evoked  the  shade  of  a  Florentine  citizen,  and  he  stands  in 
imagination  on  the  Hill  of  San  Miniato  overlooking  Florence. 
She  says : 

"Let  us  suppose  that  such  a  Shade  has  been  permitted  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  golden  morning,  and  is  standing 
once  more  on  the  famous  hill  of  San  Miniato,  which  overlooks 
Florence  from  the  south. 

"The  spirit  is  clothed  in  his  habit  as  he  lived;  the  folds 
of  his  well-lined  black  silk  garment  or  lucco  hang  in  grave 
unbroken  lines  from  neck  to  ankle;  his  plain  cloth  cap,  with  its 
becchetto,  or  long  hanging  strip  of  drapery,  to  serve  as  a  scarf 
in  case  of  need,  surmounts  a  penetrating  face,  not,  perhaps, 
very  handsome,  but  with  a  firm,  well-cut  mouth,  kept  distinctly 
human  by  a  close-shaven  lip  and  chin.  It  is  a  face  charged 
with  memories  of  a  keen  and  various  life  passed  below  there 
on  the  banks  of  the  gleaming  river;  and  as  he  looks  at  the 
scene  before  him,  the  sense  of  familiarity  is  so  much  stronger 
than  the  perception  of  change,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  descend  once  more  amongst  the  streets  and  take  up 
that  busy  life  where  he  left  it.  For  it  is  not  only  the  moun- 
tains and  the  westward-bending  river  that  he  recognizes;  not 
only  the  dark  sides  of  Mount  Morello  opposite  to  him,  and  the 
long  valley  of  the  Arno  that  seems  to  stretch  its  grey  low-tufted 
luxuriance  to  the  far-off  ridges  of  Carrara ;  and  the  steep  height 
of  Fiesole,  with  its  crown  of  monastic  walls  and  cypresses; 
and  all  the  green  and  grey  slopes  sprinkled  with  villas  which 
he  can  name  as  he  looks  at  them.  He  sees  other  familiar 
objects  much  closer  to  his  daily  walks.  For  though  he  misses 
the  seventy  or  more  towers  that  once  surmounted  the  walls, 
and  encircled  the  city  as  with  a  regal  diadem,  his  eyes  will  not 
dwell  on  that  blank:  they  are  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  unique 
tower  springing,  like  a  tall  flower-stem  drawn  toward  the  sun, 
from  the  square  turreted  mass  of  the  Old  Palace  in  the  very 
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heart  of  the  city — the  tower  that  looks  none  the  worse  for  the 
four  centuries  that  have  passed  since  he  used  to  walk  under  it. 
The  great  dome,  too,  greatest  in  the  world,  which,  in  his  early 
boyhood,  had  been  only  a  daring  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
small  quick-eyed  man — there  it  raises  its  large  curves  still, 
eclipsing  the  hills.  And  the  well-known  bell-towers — Giotto's, 
with  its  distant  hint  of  rich  color,  and  the  graceful-spired 
Badia,  and  the  rest — he  looked  at  them  all  from  the  shoulder 
of  his  nurse." 


==-Pp==  — ; — 

THE  NEBRASKA  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

*Col.  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B. 


ICTURE,  if  you  will,  a  nation  whose  coast  line  is 
|-*  measured  in  miles  by  the  thousands;  whose  conti- 

nental and  island  possessions  are  scattered  around 
the  world,  and  may  be  found  in  every  clime;  whose 
self-assumed  Monroe  doctrine  makes  it  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  South  American  continent;  who  has 
intruded  its  governmental  functions  into  the  midst  of 
the  Orient,  and  assumed  the  tutorship  and  God- 
fatherhood  of  the  alien  Malay  race;  whose  world 
power  possessions  are  bordered  at  almost  every  mile  with 
points  of  pregnable  attack. 

Then  again  picture,  if  you  will,  a  little  regular  army  of  less 
than  90,000  officers  and  men  to  which  is  primarily  entrusted  the 
interior  defense  of  the  great  American  nation,  with  its  Alaska 
territory,  its  islands  of  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico; 
its  Panama  Canal  zone;  its  protectorates  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where; its  self-imposed  responsibility  for  all  that  portion  of 
two  continents  lying  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Of  these,  over 
one-third  belong  to  the  coast  artillery,  as  immobile  in  war  as 
the  giant  guns  under  their  control.  Thus  less  than  60,000  men 
are  left  to  meet  the  perils  of  first  defense  other  than  from 
shore  attack,  in  a  time  of  war. 

Hats  off  to  the  regular  soldier,  but  is  there  enough  of  him 
for  the  job;  hats  off  to  the  Union  Pacific  engineer,  but  could 
the  highest  paid  veteran  of  the  service  run  every  train  on 
the  system? 

The  history  and  tradition  of  the  nation  has  said  that  it 
does  not  want  a  big  regular  army.  Whether  or  not  history  and 
tradition  are  wrong  matters  but  little  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, because  it  will  not  live  to  see  a  big  regular  army.    Though 
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that  institution  may  be  encouraged  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency and  patriotism,  for  the  present  it  must  be  content  to 
remain  at  the  minimum  in  size. 

Thus  with  the  first  line  of  defense  so  pathetically  small, 
when  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  considered,  inquiry 
naturally  arises  as  to  the  second  line  of  defense,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  organized  militia,  or  National  Guard  of  the 
country.  This  consists  of  approximately  110,000  officers  and 
men,  and  is  the  advance  of  the  army  of  volunteers  that  must 
be  raised  in  the  emergency  of  a  great  war. 

Ever  since  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  on  the  first  natal 
day,  the  American  volunteer  has  been  the  object  of  heroic 
acclaim  by  the  Fourth  of  July  orator  and  the  political  stump 
speaker.  That  the  volunteer  of  the  past  century  earned  and 
deserved  the  encomiums  of  praise  may  be  conceded.  He  was, 
as  a  rule,  a  man  accustomed  to  living  out  of  doors ;  to  handling 
a  rifle  from  his  boyhood  days;  to  rough  and  ready  physical 
adventures.  His  best  lessons  of  soldiery  were  learned  before 
he  enlisted.  The  glamor  that  he  cast  over  the  American  people 
in  his  day  is  the  half-hidden  misfortune  that  now  rests  upon 
them. 

War,  as  a  science,  has  advanced  like  every  other  science. 
The  man  of  Sam  Houston's  day  who  could  be  moulded  into  a 
first-class  soldier  by  the  mere  enlistment  would  find  himself 
almost  helpless  when  confronted  with  the  military  conditions  of 
today;  and  the  man  of  the  ready,  soldierly  capabilities  of  Sam 
Houston's  day  is  himself  but  a  dream  of  the  past,  instead  of  a 
vital  factor  of  the  present.  The  life  of  today  does  not  un- 
consciously transform  the  average  man  into  a  good  soldier, 
without  an  abundance  of  special  training. 

The  comparatively  small  armies  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
frequently  changing  camps  and  ever  active,  made  for  the 
health  of  their  men;  the  great  armies  of  the  civil  war  and 
since,  concentrated  into  great  camps,  and  necessarily  fixed  as 
to  localities  for  long  periods,  make  for  camp  fevers,  for  pesti- 
lence and  death  under  distressing  circumstances,  unless  the 
most  carefully  prepared  sanitary  laws  are  rigidly  obeyed.    The 
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fact  that  for  every  man  who  met  heroic  death  following  his  flag 
into  battle  during  the  civil  war,  four  men  went  to  their  graves 
from  the  camp  hospitals,  tells  the  story  of  a  cruel  wrong  done 
to  every  untrained  man  sent  to  war. 

That  volunteers  by  the  million  will  spring  to  the  defense 
of  the  flag  in  its  hour  of  peril,  is  told  us  by  those  who  oppose 
military  training.  It  is  true.  Patriotism  and  the  momentary 
thrill  of  a  call  to  war  make  human  lives  the  cheapest  commodity 
obtainable;  the  mules  needed  for  the  mob-like  armies  of  such  a 
time  cost  $150  each.  The  armies  march  away,  to  the  typhoid 
fever  hospitals  and  the  pneumonia  wards,  and  they  return 
with  a  horde  of  cripples  who  never  saw  a  battlefield.  The 
cost  of  training  those  armies  in  a  time  of  peace  is  saved;  the 
cost  of  paying  pensions  fifty  years  after  will  still  be  borne. 

Since  the  nation  must  look  to  the  volunteers  for  its  prin- 
cipal defense  in  times  of  great  emergency,  the  faith  of  the 
people  must  more  and  more  be  reposed  in  the  National  Guard. 
Tt  must  be  the  organization  that  will  take  the  young  man,  that 
will  train  him  in  the  rudiments  of  war,  while  leaving  him  at  his 
home  as  a  producer  of  prosperity,  and  that  will  send  him  to 
the  front,  prepared  not  only  to  take  care  of  his  nation,  but  that 
which  is  of  still  greater  importance,  to  intelligently  take  care 
of  himself.  The  soldier  who  has  become  ill  and  helpless  at  the 
crucial  moment,  or  has  needlessly  exposed  himself  in  battle  and 
been  wounded,  is  worse  than  no  soldier  at  all;  he  takes  from 
the  firing  line  an  active  soldier  to  care  for  him;  he  is  a  liability 
instead  of  an  asset. 

Nebraska's  share  in  the  maintenance  of  this  second  line  of 
defense  is  one  of  the  greatest  local  interest.  The  share  is  a 
fair  one,  better  than  the  average  as  to  quality,  and  less  than 
the  average  as  to  numbers.  It  includes  two  good  regiments  of 
infantry,  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth;  a  first-class  signal  corps; 
and  a  well  organized  hospital  corps.  Its  strength  varies  from 
1,200  to  1,500  officers  and  men. 

General  Phil  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Lincoln,  is  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, or  principal  officer  of  the  organization.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  governor:   is  located  in  the  State  house;  has  a  small 
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corps  of  trained  assistants ;  is  in  command  in  all  administrative 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  organization;  represents 
the  State  in  its  relations  with  the  war  department;  and  is  build- 
ing up  a  keen  and  alert  organization.  Its  distribution  over  the 
State  varies  from  one  company  to  a  town  up  to  four  in  Omaha, 
constituting  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Fourth  Infantry.  The 
Fourth  Infantry  generally  is  located  north  of  the  Platte  River, 
and  its  commanding  officer  is  Colonel  G.  A.  Eberly  of  Stanton. 
The  Fifth  Infantry  generally  is  located  south  of  the  Platte,  and 
its  commanding  officer  is  Colonel  H.  J.  Paul  of  St.  Paul.  Each 
regiment  consists  of  twelve  companies,  and  a  band;  and  in 
addition  a  machine  gun  company  is  being  organized  in  each 
regiment.  The  one  signal  corps  company  is  located  at  Fremont. 
It  is  now  being  supplied  with  Class  A  equipment,  the  highest 
and  most  complete  type  available  in  the  regular  army,  calling 
for  the  services  of  128  officers  and  men  to  handle  it.  Captain 
H.  A.  Jess  is  in  command.  The  one  company  of  the  hospital 
corps  is  located  at  Lincoln,  but  additional  sections  are  being 
organized  in  other  portions  of  the  state.  Major  J.  H.  Spealman 
of  Lincoln  is  in  command  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

For  the  proper  development  of  the  Nebraska  National 
Guard,  a  third  infantry  regiment  is  needed;  and  the  war  de- 
partment is  inviting  the  formation  of  a  battery  of  field  artillery 
and  a  company  of  the  engineer  corps. 

In  the  past,  the  organization  has  suffered  because  of  the 
meagerness  of  appropriations  allowed  by  the  legislature.  The 
federal  government  makes  an  annual  allowance  of  fairly  gen- 
erous proportions  to  each  state  maintaining  efficient  organiza- 
tions, but  this  allowance  is  made  only  upon  a  showing  of  effi- 
ciency that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  state  support  first.  At 
this  time  the  war  department  is  enforcing  rigid  requirements, 
so  rigid  in  fact  that  many  states  are  being  embarassed,  while, 
in  some  instances,  they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  qualify  for 
federal  aid.  In  some  features  these  requirements  have  been 
declared  by  the  adjutants-general  in  large  number  to  be  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  surpass  those  of  the  regular  army,  and  general 
protest  has  been  made.     It  is  probable  that  a  good  and  work- 
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the  efficiency  of  the  National  Gnard  as  never  before,  and  still 
able  average  will  soon  be  struck,  however,  that  will  promote 
permit  it  to  exist  in  comfort. 

One  requirement  now  being  enforced  is  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  officers  in  most  states,  it  having  been  the  tend- 
ency to  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  military  men  with  large 
titles.  The  fact  that  it  requires  three  regiments  to  constitute 
a  brigade,  while  Nebraska  has  but  two,  is  taking  from  the  ser- 
vice, in  his  present  capacity  at  least,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  A. 
S torch,  a  veteran  of  the  Philippines,  in  Nebraska.  No  alarm 
need  be  felt  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  large  army  of 
colonels  appointed  as  personal  aides  by  the  governor  of  this 
and  other  states.  They  are  purely  state  functionaries;  the 
war  department  doesn't  know  officially  that  they  exist;  they 
have  not  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  National  Guard, 
in  so  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned. 

The  last  legislature  made  provision  for  the  first  state 
owned  armory  in  Nebraska.  Though  in  many  states,  the 
building  of  armories  has  been  taken  up  almost  as  a  religious 
duty,  Nebraska  has  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  Such  a  state 
as  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  takes  the  view  that  the  build- 
ing of  an  armory  for  one  of  its  military  organizations  need- 
ing it  is  not  only  a  just  and  proper  contribution  toward 
the  defense  of  the  state  and  nation,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  state  in  that  it  supplies 
a  desirable  place  and  incentive  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  upbuilding  of  the  young  men  induced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  use.     It  is  a  clean  and  wholesome  club. 

Nebraska  City  is  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  first  state- 
built  armory  here.  There  the  municipality  has  provided  a 
desirable  site,  and  the  legislature  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  building  of  a  one-company  armory.  For  most  unsatis- 
factorily explained  reasons,  the  Voters'  Legislative  League 
of  Nebraska,  a  new  organization  formed  while  the  last  legis- 
lature was  in  session,  ostensibly  to  try  out  the  new  initiative 
and  referendum  features  of  the  state  constitution,  alighted 
upon  this  particular  law  as  a  victim  of  its  displeasure.   Through 
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emissaries,  both  volunteer  and  paid,  who  induced  voters  to 
sign  petitions  by  employing  misrepresentations  of  various 
kinds,  and  by  appealing  especially  to  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  and  other  enemies  of  society 
as  at  present  constituted,  it  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the 
secretary  of  state  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  law  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 
election.  One  point  apparently  overlooked  by  the  league  is 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  provides  that  the  referen- 
dum shall  not  be  invoked  for  appropriations  made  for  al- 
ready existing  institutions.  The  best  of  legal  authorities  take 
the  position  that  the  armory  is  not  a  new  institution;  but 
that  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  is  primarily  the  institu- 
tion, already  established  for  long  years,  and  that  the  build- 
ing of  an  armory  is  but  an  incident  to  its  administration, 
and  but  a  feasible  substitute  for  the  renting  of  one.  Inves- 
tigation has  shown  the  petitions  themselves  to  be  faulty  as  to 
signatures,  and  they  will  soon  be  attacked  in  the  courts;  first, 
as  to  sufficiency  of  signatures;  and  second,  as  to  their  stand- 
ing under  the  constitutional  amendment. 

Aside  from  this  beginning  of  interest  by  the  state  in 
armories  of  its  own,  several  cities  in  the  state  are  taking  the 
initiative  in  building  armories  for  their  companies,  buildings 
that  may  also  be  used  as  auditoriums  and  for  other  public 
purposes,  but  giving  ample  and  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
military  companies. 

Altogether,  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  in  sight  for  the 
Nebraska  National  Guard,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
organized  militia  of  the  other  states.  There  is  a  growth  of 
interest,  the  upbuilding  of  a  patriotic  purpose,  the  evidence 
of  substantial  benefits  to  both  the  individual  and  the  country 
that  he  serves. 

The  annual  maneuvers  and  camp  of  instruction  at  Water- 
loo last  summer  is  the  best  practical  illustration.  Six  days 
were  spent  in  working  out  a  problem,  and  then  five  days  were 
spent  in  camp,  and  in  travel  home.  The  Nebraska  National 
Guard  was  divided  into  two  armies,  the  Eeds  and  the  Blues. 
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Theoretically  the  Blues  were  advancing  from  Kansas  to  cap- 
ture the  city  of  Omaha,  and  the  Reds  were  advancing  to 
head  off  the  Blues  at  the  crossing  of  the  Elkhorn  river  at 
the  bridge  at  Waterloo.  As  a  practical  proposition,  each  army 
was  assembled  in  three  divisions  at  points  about  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Waterloo.  Each  division  was  in  fact  a  battal- 
ion of  infantry,  with  auxiliary  squads  from  the  signal  and 
hospital  corps,  and  with  wagon  transportation  provided.  The 
divisions  of  the  Reds  marched  toward  Gretna,  there  meet- 
ing on  the  fifth  day;  and  those  of  the  Blues  marched  toward 
Fremont,  there  meeting  likewise  on  the  fifth  day.  And  on 
the  sixth  day  these  two  armies  marched  toward  each  other, 
playing  for  tactical  advantages,  and  closed  the  day  with  a 
spectacular  battle  at  the  river. 

The  battle  itself  was  largely  a  prearranged  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public;  the  activities  of  the  preceding  five  and 
one-half  days  were  those  of  practical  military  value.  During 
that  time,  the  men  learned  all  about  making  and  breaking 
camp  and  bivouac;  they  learned  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves under  new  conditions;  they  learned  practical  soldiering 
in  the  best  possible  way  that  it  can  be  learned  short  of  actual 
warfare  itself.  And  they  arrived  in  camp  sun-browned  and 
hearty,  prepared  to  enjoy  other  features  of  instruction  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days.  Six  regular  army  officers  participated 
as   instructors. 

And  every  man  spent  two  or  more  days  on  the  rifle  range. 
Drilling  and  dress  parade  is  but  a  part  of  a  soldier's  work; 
a  squad  of  school  girls  in  blue  and  white  may  be  able  to  put 
up  as  pretty  a  close  order  drill  as  the  best  company  of  soldiers 
in  the  state.  But  the  winning  of  an  expert's  or  sharpshooter's 
medal  with  a  rifle  is  a  man's  job.  It  calls  for  skill  and  a 
steady  nerve.     These  events  taught  them  to  be  men. 

But  best  of  all,  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  had  an  op- 
portunity as  never  before  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  serve  the  state  on  the  occasion  of  the  Easter  Sunday 
tornado  in  Omaha.  At  ()  p.  m.  hundreds  of  homes  were  laid 
waste;   140   people  were   killed   and   several    hundred   were   in- 
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jured;  the  telephone  and  electric  light  service  of  the  city  was 
out  of  commission;  the  police  department  was  overwhelmed. 
There  were  200  regular  soldiers  at  Fort  Omaha.  They  prompt- 
ly responded  for  service  in  the  north  half  of  the  city,  and  did 
their  work  well.  But  they  could  not  respond  today,  because 
there  are  no  regulars  at  Fort  Omaha. 

By  2  a.  m.,  forty-five  National  Guardsmen  of  Omaha  were 
patrolling  the  dark  and  wreck  strewn  streets  of  the  south  half 
of  Omaha  in  the  tornado  zone;  by  6  o'clock  of  Monday  even- 
ing, 375  National  Guardsmen  were  on  duty,  winning  the  com- 
mendation of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  stricken  people 
whose  property  they  were  guarding,  for  their  efficient  work. 
By  changing  the  companies  on  duty  frequently,  practically 
the  entire  force  of  the  state  managed  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
few  days  of  active  service  that  meant  much  to  themselves 
and  the  state. 

This  year,  there  will  be  a  school  for  the  officers  to  make 
them  especially  proficient  in  military  duties;  there  will  be  the 
annual  state  encampment,  probably  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  army,  and  the  National  Guard  of  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  there 
will  be  rifle  practice;  and  there  is  no  telling  what  emergencies 
at  home,  or  the  necessity  of  carrying  peace  and  good  order 
to  war-stricken  Mexico,  will  bring  forth.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  bought  a  big  permanent  rifle  range,  which  will  be 
equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  rifle  camp  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall.  There  will  be  other  changes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions. 

Now,  as  never  before,  is  there  the  call  for  young  men 
of  education  and  ability,  able  to  command  the  respect  of  their 
home  communities,  to  take  up  the  active  work  of  the  Nebraska 
National  Guard;  such  young  men  as  Creighton  University  is 
sending  out  into  the  world  as  graduates  of  its  various  de- 
partments. And  never  before  are  the  rewards  in  sight  so 
rich;  the  consciousness  of  well  done  and  appreciated  public 
service,  the  continuance  of  discipline  of  body  and  mind  that 
comes  from  military  activity,  and  the  growing  public  and  so- 
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cial  recognition  that  is  coming  to  those  who  become  officers 
in  the  organization.  As  a  commission  in  the  regular  army 
automatically  carries  recognition  of  individual  worth  and 
and  merit,  so  will  it  be  in  the  National  Guard,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  organization  is  raised,  and  superfluous  titles  and 
positions  are  eliminated. 

To  the  average  man  is  given  the  most  splendid  opportu- 
nity of  his  lifetime  if  privileged  to  enjoy  thorough  military 
training.  It  gives  him  confidence  in  himself,  and  that  confi- 
dence in  those  about  him  that  he  may  enjoy  the  reward  of 
successful  team  work.  From  the  animals  of  the  forests  to 
the  highest  type  of  humanity,  the  benefits  of  strong  individual- 
ity and  of  strong  team  work  in  happy  combination  are  ever 
exalted.     Rudyard  Kipling  tells  of  the  one  as  follows : 

" Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  jungle; 

"As  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky; 

"And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it  shall  prosper, 

"And  the  wolf  that  shall  break  it  must  die. 

"As  the  creeper  girdles  the  tree  trunk, 

"The  law  runneth  forward  and  back; 

"The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf, 

"And  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack." 
A  moment's  intelligent  thought  will  develop  the  ideas  of 
the  other — the  devotion  to  flag  and  country  and  the  ability  to 
defend  them,  the  power  of  service  for  humanity,  the  splendid 
benefits  to  self  and  comrades. 
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A   COLLEGE   EDUCATION   AS    A 
BUSINESS    ASSET. 
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WELL  known  National  manufacturer  whose  products 
>\  have  a  world-wide  sale  says  that  there  are  three 

important  and  essential  things  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  classes  them  under  the  headings  of  "ma- 
terial, money  and  men,"  and  the  last  he  says  is  the 
most  important  and  the  hardest  to  get. 

Every  manufacturer  or  business  man  of  any 
worth  can  secure  all  the  material  or  goods  that  his 
business  may  require.  If  he  lacks  the  necessary  cash 
himself  the  banks  are  able  and  willing  to  furnish  it,  but  he 
cannot  always  secure  the  men  of  brains  and  ability  to  operate 
successfully  the  manufacturing  plant  or  business  so  established. 
All  men  look  alike  as  far  as  ears,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
are  concerned.  What  then  is  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  is  successful  and  the  one  who  is  not?  The  whole  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  words  ability  and  brains. 

If  a  man  has  ability  and  brains  coupled  with  a  genuine 
willingness  to  work  and  work  hard,  he  cannot  help  but  be  a 
success — a  great  success.  There  are  many  who  have  the  ability 
and  the  brains,  but  lack  the  willingness  to  work,  or  if  they  do 
work  it  is  in  an  indifferent,  lukewarm  manner  that  sooner  or 
later  leads  them  into  a  rut,  and  the  only  difference  between  a 
rut  and  a  grave  is  in  the  depth  and  width. 

A  college  graduate  with  his  thorough  training,  his  wide 
knowledge,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  determination  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  the  business  or  mercantile  world  than 
his  less  fortunate  brother  who  lacks  a  college  education. 

In  the  business  world  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  yourself 
do  as  what  you  get  done.    Each  individual  himself  and  what  he 
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can  do  is  not  much ;  it  is  what  he  can  get  others  to  do  that  helps 
his  ability.  The  college  man  should  know  that  he  must  work 
with  his  brains,  not  his  hands — he  should  know  that  every  great 
success  in  every  line  of  endeavor  was  the  result  of  carefully 
thought  out  plans  and  that  he  with  his  knowledge  and  ability 
should  at  all  times  command  the  highest  respect  and  the  great- 
est reward. 

If  the  college  man  wTill  only  unite  with  his  brains,  his 
ability,  his  willingness,  the  quality  of  initiative,  so  lacking  in 
most  of  us,  yet  capable  of  being  acquired,  and  fuse  them  all 
together  with  his  splendid  college  enthusiasm,  you  have  a  type 
of  a  young  business  man  that  spells  SUCCESS  with  capital 
letters,  and  there  isn't  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  today  who 
would  ever  dispense  with  the  services  of  such  a  man. 

Some  might  ask,  What  is  "initiative"?  This  same  manu- 
facturer has  thus  aptly  described  it :  "  There  are  some  men 
that  you  can  tell  a  thing  once  and  they  will  do  it,  there  are 
some  men  you  will  have  to  tell  six  times  and  they  will  finally 
do  it.  There  are  some  you  do  not  have  to  tell  at  all.  They 
will  do  it  themselves.     This  latter  quality  is  initiative." 

The  business  world  of  today  demands  men  of  strong  minds, 
of  good  character,  men  of  determination,  force  and  originality, 
men  who  can  accomplish  things,  who  are  capable  of  handling 
any  kind  of  a  proposition  through  all  its  different  phases  and 
bring  it  to  a  successful  end,  and  no  one  individual  is  better 
fitted  for  this  position  than  the  man  with  a  college  education. 

If  he  will  during  his  college  days  use  every  effort  to  build 
a  solid  foundation  of  learning  and  character,  the  prospects  of 
his  later  building  a  superstructure  of  ability  and  worth  upon 
that  foundation  is  inevitable.  He  may  make  mistakes  when  he 
first  enters  the  business  world,  but  no  mistake  is  bad  unless  he 
makes  the  same  one  twice. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  college  man  should  be  willing 
to  do  when  lie  first  enters  the  field  of  business,  and  that  is  to 
start  at  the  bottom,  and  if  he  lias  any  merit  at  all  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  years,  perhaps  a  few  at  most,  before  he  climbs 
to  the  top  of  the  business  ladder. 
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Years  ago  people  were  frightened  at  the  thunder  of  a 
storm,  but  we  know  now  that  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  the 
lightning,  and  the  college  man  has  it  in  himself  to  be  to  the 
business  world  what  the  lightning  is  to  the  storm — the  only  one 
that  counts. 

Speaking  of  character,  there  was  a  time  when  people,  even 
highly  respected  business  men,  said  faintly  that  "  honesty  was 
the  best  policy,"  but  that  has  now  been  changed  to  ''Honesty 
is  the  only  policy,"  and  the  business  man  or  firm  who  does  not 
hew  closely  to  that  line  is  building  only  for  the  present  and 
not  for  the  future. 

The  successful  business  man  of  today  is  expected  to  be  a 
man  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education;  he  is  called  into  various 
outside  conferences  and  his  advice  is  freely  asked  in  many  lines 
entirely  foreign  to  his  own  business.  His  knowledge  and  assist- 
ance is  desired  and  sought  for  today  by  society,  by  political 
parties,  by  his  church,  his  lodge,  by  social  welfare  boards  and 
hundreds  of  other  similar  organizations,  and  if  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  thorough  college  education,  he 
soon  becomes  leader  of  all. 

There  has  lately  been  established  in  several  cities  of  the 
East  a  position  that  a  college  man  with  a  few  years  of  active 
business  life  is  in  my  opinion  especially  adapted  to,  for  it  is 
known  as  "city  business  manager" — a  position  that  requires 
a  man  not  only  of  high  ability,  but  of  a  wide  education  and 
strong  character;  a  tactful  man  capable  of  meeting  all  kinds 
of  people,  a  man  of  resources  who  doesn't  attempt  to  drive  a 
tack  with  a  sledge  hammer,  a  man  who  will  put  his  whole  heart 
and  his  every  energy  into  his  work — a  man  who  is  highly  paid, 
but  who  does  not  work  merely  for  monetary  consideration — a 
man  of  strong  civic  pride — a  booster  of  boosters — and  such  a 
man  any  college  boy  can  become  if  he  will  only  put  to  practical 
workings  the  precious  knowledge  gained  at  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  men  who  govern  our 
cities  will  not  be  chosen  from  any  one  political  party,  but  will 
be  selected  from  some  business  organization,  because  of  their 
special   ability   to   handle    successfully    and    economically    the 
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affairs  of  that  firm  or  corporation  and  who  will  run  the  affairs 
of  the  city  on  the  same  basis ;  and  why  not  a  man  with  a  college 
education,  backed  up  with  a*  practical  business  experience  for 
such  a  position?  Who  would  be  better  fitted  or  more  qualified? 
No  one  that  I  know  of.  Then  let  every  young  man  attending 
Creighton  University  work  faithfully  to  secure  that  most 
precious  of  all  gifts — an  Education.  And  all  thanks  and  glory 
to  Edward  Creighton  and  his  beloved  wife  and  to  that  grand 
old  soul  John  A.  Creighton,  who  made  it  possible  for  you  and  me 
to  receive  it!  And  as  the  law  and  medicine  now  require  a 
higher  education,  so  shall  business  some  day  demand  of  its 
leaders  a  college  education. 
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In  the  stress  of  one's  struggle,  first 
AULD  LANG  SYNE.  for  sustenance  and  then  for  a  compe- 
tence, he  is  apt  to  forget  the  things 
that  were  and  to  concentrate  all  of  his  attention  on  the  things 
that  are.  That  this  is  commendable,  at  least  as  a  general  plan 
of  conduct,  particularly  in  view  of  our  fierce  modern  competi- 
tion, may  perhaps  be  conceded,  but  when  one's  concentration 
has  been  crowned  with  a  measure  of  success,  it  is  sweet  some- 
times to  think  of  the  things  that  were  and  to  revel  in  the  joys 
of  days  that  are  gone. 

The  first  few  years  after  graduation  are,  as  a  rule,  critical 
ones  calling  for  the  closest  attention  to  the  task  in  hand  during 
the  period  of  readjustment  to  new  surroundings.  At  this 
period  of  one's  career  there  seems  oftentimes  to  be  no  propor- 
tion between  work  and  compensation  and  the  toiler  struggles 
on  from  daybreak  until  twilight  making  apparently  little  prog- 
ress toward  that  independence  which  he  craves.  However,  per- 
severance, industry,  talent  and  training  will  in  the  end  demand 
their  full  compensation,  and  when  one  has  struggled  to  the 
higher  levels  from  which  he  may  look  back  upon  the  path  he 
so  laboriously  trod  upward,  there  inevitably  loom  up  certain 
bright  spots  whose  brilliance  seems  to  increase  as  time  runs  on. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  with  most  men  the  period  of 
college  days,  however  dreary  it  may  have  seemed  as  the  edu- 
cational mill  ground  dismally  on,  stands  out  as  a  veritable 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  meager  achievement  when  in  retrospect  the 
graduate  looks  over  the  years  that  have  flown  since  Alma  Mater 
bid  him  good-bye. 

The  tasks  that  then  seemed  fiendishly  designed  for  the 
exquisite  torture  of  the  innocents  fade  into  petty  trials  as  they 
recede  further  and  further  into  the  dimness  of  the  past,  and 
where  once  we  were  stirred  to  indignation  now  we  are  moved 
to  laugh.     Time  mellows  all  and  with  the  flight  of  the  years  we 
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grow  fond  of  the  clays  that  were  and  for  very  recreation  live 
them  again  in  fancy  when  the  stress  of  present  effort  demands 
relief.  Faces  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  scenes  which 
have  slipped  out  of  sight  throng  in  upon  us  when  some  chance 
passerby  recalls  them  to  mind. 

The  Chronicle,  busy  on  its  task  each  month  of  visiting 
many  of  the  old  graduates,  occasionally  stirs  up  such  reflections 
and  not  infrequently  is  rewarded  with  a  letter  which  shows  that 
its  ministrations  are  not  in  vain.  For  some  time  mention  has 
been  made  in  these  columns  of  an  alumni  directory  which  is 
being  compiled,  and  perhaps  there  are  those  who  have  grown 
impatient  at  the  apparently  unpardonable  delay  which  has 
attended  this  project.  However,  the  task  must  be  done  thor- 
oughly, and  as  this  is  the  first  directory  of  its  kind  in  the 
University,  delays  are  inevitable.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  the 
old  students  have  now  been  traced  to  their  present  locations 
and  the  task  of  issuing  the  directory  is  about  half  finished. 
Directory  cards  have  been  received  from  many  states  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries,  but  there  are  still  at 
least  five  hundred  former  Creightonians  who  have  not  returned 
their  cards.  A  third  letter,  asking  for  information  about  these 
men,  is  to  be  sent  out  in  the  near  future,  and  we  hope  that 
before  long  we  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  alumni  a  reason- 
ably complete  list  of  the  old  students. 

However  tedious  the  task  of  securing  this  information  from 
so  many  men  scattered  over  such  a  large  territory  may  seem, 
there  are  nevertheless  compensations  which  lighten  the  task. 
Many  encouraging  letters  have  been  received,  particularly  from 
the  older  alumni,  and  it  has  been  a  deep  pleasure  to  read  these 
communications,  breathing  as  they  do  in  every  line  loyalty  to 
the  institution,  gratitude  for  the  education  they  received  here, 
and  determination  to  assist  in  advancing  the  University's 
interests. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  farther  removed  than 
we  from  this  directory  we  quote  herewith  a  letter  received 
some  time  ago  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Welch,  Box  216,  Fresno,  Cal. : 

"I  am  returning  you  the  postcard  properly  filled  out  with 
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the  information  asked  for.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  look- 
ing me  up  on  this  matter.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  the 
Alumni  Directory,  as  very  often  I  wonder  where  some  of  the 
old  boys  are. 

"I  am  in  the  employ  of  Armour  <fc  Co.  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  am  located  at  Fresno,  as  agent  at  that  point.  I  feel  that 
the  training  I  received  at  Creighton  College  has  at  all  times 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me,  and  I  have  at  all  times 
felt  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  successful  in  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1897. 

"If  this  communication  reaches  any  of  my  former  school- 
mates I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  them. 

"With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

' '  Sincerely, 

"E.  M.  Welch.' ' 

Numerous  other  communications  similar  in  spirit  to  that 
of  Mr.  Welch  have  been  received  and  The  Chronicle  is  there- 
fore content,  convinced  that  whatever  the  stress  of  present  days 
may  be  with  the  alumni,  the  days  that  were  are  sometimes 
lived  again  in  fancy  to  the  delight,  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  dreamers.  Doubtless  these  reveries  often  seem  to 
crave  for  expression  and  communication,  but  the  labor  incident 
to  putting  on  paper  the  thoughts  that  throng  in  upon  the 
worker  who  lapses  for  the  moment  into  a  peaceful  contempla- 
tion of  the  past,  precludes  sharing  of  these  school-day  experi- 
ences with  the  old  crowd  whom  time  has  scattered.  The 
Chronicle  is  glad  to  have  an  opportunity,  as  message  bearer, 
to  assist  the  old  students  in  renewing  their  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
alumni  who  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  their  fellows.  Thus 
may  we  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  this  big  Creighton 
family  and  help  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

No  one  who  was  fortunate  enough 
ANOTHER  TRIUMPH.  to  attend  the  recent  Varsity  Glee 

Club  concert  could  feel  other  than 
that  the  organization   had  scored  a  signal  triumph,  whether 
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viewed  from  the  size  and  quality  of  the  inmiense  audience, 
or  from  the  finish  with  which  the  club  presented  its  various 
numbers.  The  auditors  assembled  early  and  included  not 
only  the  student  and  alumni  body,  but  also  many  people 
prominent  hereabouts  in  musical,  professional,  social  and 
commercial  life.  Society  had  marked  the  date  as  one  of  its 
red  letter  days  and  was  out  in  full  force.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  club  they  were  welcomed  by  a 
large  number  of  out-of-town  alumni,  who  came  specially  for 
the  event,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  organiza- 
tion might  have  been  superlatively  proud  of  the  throng  which 
filled  the  theatre  to  its  capacity.  The  curiosity  of  the  public 
had  been  aroused  by  certain  suggestions  through  the  press 
that  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  university's  friends,  and 
when  the  curtain  ascended,  disclosing  a  Japanese  tea  garden 
into  which  soon  came  dancing  the  entire  club  clad  in  kimonos, 
there  was  many  an  expression  of  delight  at  the  pretty  scene. 
From  the  first  to  last  the  club  and  its  visiting  artists  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  highly  commendable  fashion,  and  com- 
petent critics  remarked  upon  the  vast  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  club's  work,  even  since  last  year.  The 
chorus  singing  was  faultless  and  the  solos  were  characterized 
by  a  precision  and  a  power  which  quickly  won  a  warm  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  big  audience.  Comparisons  would  be  not 
merely  odious,  but  extremely  difficult,  and  the  concert  may 
be  passed  with  the  remark  that  it  reached  high-water  mark 
in  the  club's  history. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  event  which  deserves 
notice,  namely,  the  tremendous  power  of  student  organiza- 
tion when  directed  aright.  From  the  first  to  last,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  labored  diligently  under  their  leaders  to 
produce  a  faultless  concert  and  both  members  and  leaders 
deserve  the  warmest  commendation  over  the  happy  outcome 
of  their  united  efforts;  but  the  student  body  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  largely  to  them  and  their  effective  or- 
ganization that  the  large  audience  was  due.  Of  course,  many 
of    the    visitors    came    because    of    a    desire    to    hear    a    high 
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class  performance,  similar  to  that  which  greeted  them  in 
other  years,  but  there  were  many  others  interested  in  the 
occasion  by  the  students  who  knew  how  well  the  singers  were 
rehearsing  for  the  concert,  and  who  were,  therefore,  anxious 
to  spread  the  good  tidings  among  those  who  had  not  attended 
previous  concerts  of  the  club  and  were  not  prepared  for  the 
program  of  high  merit  which  marked  each  appearance  of 
the  singers.  To  these  students,  therefore,  and  particularly 
to  those  of  their  number  who  assumed  the  task  of  leader- 
ship, the  club  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  are  sure 
they  are  glad  to  acknowledge  and  to  pay  not  merely  by  thanks, 
but  by  a  willingness  to  undergo,  in  another  year,  the  labors 
which  preceded  this  last  concert,  to  the  end  that  by  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  entire  student  body  this  latest  success 
may  be  repeated  with  each  recurring  winter  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  university  thereby  advanced.  For,  after  all,  the 
interests  of  the  individual  and  the  group  are  much  the  same 
— what  helps  the  entire  number  helps  the  component  parts, 
and  vice  versa;  the  more  the  individual  advances  the  better 
the  group.  This  is  an  age  of  organization,  and  the  concert, 
apart  from  the  many  other  phases  it  presents,  offers  a 
striking  object  lesson  to  the  entire  student  body  of  the  power 
of  well-directed  organization.  No  one  familiar  with  the  con- 
certs of  the  last  few  years  would  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
reason  of  them,  the  student  body  has  been  welded  together, 
and  through  organization  has  made  an  impression  upon  the 
community  which  cannot  help  but  advertise  the  university 
favorably  among  a  class  of  people  which  might  otherwise 
be  little  interested  in  the  institution.  Moreover,  the  alumni, 
learning  of  each  recurring  triumph  of  the  club,  feel  a  new 
pride  in  the  university,  a  new  impetus  toward  participation  in 
whatever  makes  for  the  institution's  welfare,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  the  Glee  Club  we  all  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  should  prompt  us  to  render  willing  aid 
when  they  call  upon  us,  a  year  hence,  to  assist  them  in  scor- 
ing another  triumph. 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

|N  THE  year  1865  a  portfolio  of  verse  was  submitted 
for  publication  to  the  Boston  publishers,  Ticknor 
and  Fields.  They  handed  over  the  manuscripts  for 
appraisement  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  On 
inquiry  the  latter  learned  that  the  author  was  a 
young  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  hesitating 
in  his  choice  of  a  career  between  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  that  of  literature.  The  "genial  Auto- 
crat," while  fully  recognizing  the  merit  and  promise 
of  the  young  writer's  talent,  nevertheless  strongly  urged  him  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  The  sane- 
ness  and  shrewdness  of  this  counsel  were  amply  demonstrated  by 
after  events ;  and  the  American  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
both  to  Dr.  Holmes,  who  gave  the  advice,  and  to  Dr.  Silas  Weir 
Mitchell,  who  accepted  it  and  made  it  the  guiding  principle  of 
his  life. 

At  the  time  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  younger 
man  should  have  persisted  in  his  literary  ambitions.  His  own 
father,  a  physician  of  eminence  and  an  author  of  some  note,  had 
predicted  that  he  would  fail  as  a  practitioner,  probably  because 
of  his  artistic  temperament;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew 
that  he  possessed  creative  power,  both  of  imagination  and  of 
sentiment,  which  only  needed  exercise  to  make  him  a  successful 
author.  However,  at  the  word  of  one  whom  he  revered  and 
trusted,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  postpone  the  pursuit  of  literary 
fame,  until  he  had,  after  the  example  of  his  Mentor,  established 
a  medical  practice  which  would  insure  him  a  competence  and 
render  him  independent  of  the  doubtful  and  generally  meagre 
emoluments  of  the  writer.  With  the  zeal  and  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm,  which  were  the  salient  features  of  his  character, 
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he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his  profession,  and  soon  hap- 
pily proved  the  fallacy  of  his  father's  misgivings.  He  became 
not  merely  a  successful  practitioner,  but  he  achieved  success  of 
a  broader  and  more  enduring  kind.  For  he  was  a  student,  an 
original  investigator,  and  he  made  many  discoveries  in  pathol- 
ogy, general  and  special,  which  he  promulgated  to  the  world 
in  more  than  a  hundred  important  publications. 

Meantime  the  "divine  fire''  of  poetic  inspiration  and  the 
creative  impulse  of  a  lively  imagination,  though  repressed,  were 
never  destroyed  within  his  soul.  The  wise  old  Dr.  Holmes 
knew  they  would  not  be.  He  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the 
poet  within  the  man  (and  by  the  term  poet  we  mean  to  include 
the  teller  of  tales  as  well  as  the  weaver  of  verses — for  both 
are  creators)  will  find  opportunity  for  external  expression. 
And,  therefore,  in  advising  young  Mitchell  to  devote  himself 
to  medicine,  he  had  no  fear  that  his  advice,  if  followed,  would 
prevent  the  development  of  literary  power  and  its  subsequent 
fruitage.  We  have  said  that  America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Holmes  for  having  persuaded  Mitchell  not  to  abandon 
medicine,  and  this,  we  believe,  for  a  twofold  reason:  first, 
because  thereby  he  helped  in  the  making  of  a  great  American 
physician,  and  secondly,  because  Dr.  Mitchell  himself  owed  his 
greatness  as  a  litterateur  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
physician.    The  Dial  of  January  16th  well  remarks: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  specialist  in  the  pathology 
of  the  mind,  the  physician  who  was  the  repository  of  thousands 
of  the  most  intimate  personal  confessions,  was  extraordinarily 
well-equipped  on  the  psychological  or  analytical  side  to  become 
a  master  of  fiction,  and  the  power  and  truth  of  Mitchell's 
created  work  rest  upon  the  twin  pillars  of  knowledge  above 
outlined. ' ' 

In  all  probability  Mitchell's  future  fame  will  rest  upon 
the  book  that,  published  in  his  seventieth  year,  won  him  his 
widest  circle  of  readers,  "Hugh  Wynne,"  which  The  Dial, 
above  quoted,  says  is  "probably  the  best  novel  of  the  American 
Revolution  ever  written,  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  novelists."     And  commenting  upon  "Westways," 
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a  product  of  his  eighty-fifth  year,  the  same  writer  tells  us: 
"His  novel  of  last  year  was  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  gave 
us,  firm  in  its  marshalling  of  material,  incisive  in  its  charac- 
terization, and  having  about  it  no  suggestion  of  senility.  It 
might  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  of  forty,  except  for  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  survey  and  the  ripeness  of  its 
wisdom. ' ' 

Finally  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  the  same 
article  the  following  brief  and  pithy  summary  of  this  truly 
great  man's  achievements,  as  it  makes  clear  the  secret  of  his 
success  and  why  he  deserves  the  tributes  of  gratitude  and 
praise  which  the  American  press  and  public  have  paid  to  his 
memory  and  will  continue  to  pay  for  generations  to  come: 
"He  had  made  for  himself  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  physician, 
and  then,  past  fifty,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  content  to 
rest  on  their  oars,  he  began  the  career  which  is  now  the  reason 
of  our  mourning  in  his  death  the  loss  of  one  of  our  foremost 
poets  and  novelists.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  life- 
histories  in  our  annals.  The  creative  impulse  is  usually  spent 
at  the  age  when  Dr.  Mitchell  yielded  himself  to  its  mastery,  but 
in  his  case  the  new  task  was  taken  up  with  all  the  vigorous 
delight  of  youth,  and  with  the  added  power  that  comes  from 
wide  experience  of  life,  and  the  ripe  wisdom  that  the  years 
alone  can  give.  Upwards  of  a  score  of  novels  and  several  col- 
lections of  poems,  all  written  since  1880,  attest  the  fertility  of 
his  genius  and  add  another  example  to  the  list  given  in  Long- 
fellow's 'Morituri  Salutamus'  of  those  who  have  shown 
'How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives.' 
His  professional  writings  were  continued  far  down  into 
the  period  of  his  literary  authorship,  and  he  never  wholly 
abandoned  his  practice.  He  once  gave  this  explanation  of  his 
dual  life  as  a  writer:  'When  success  in  my  profession  gave 
me  the  freedom  of  long  summer  holidays,  the  despotism  of  my 
habits  of  work  would  have  made  entire  idleness  mere  ennui. 
I  turned  to  what  except  for  stern  need  would  have  been  my 
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life-long  work  from  youth — literature — and  bored  by  idleness 
wrote  my  first  novel.  There  is  a  lesson  for  you — never  to  be 
idle.  In  any  land  but  this  such  an  experiment  as  a  successful 
novel  would  have  injuriously  affected  the  professional  career 
of  a  medical  consultant,  or  so  I  was  told  by  an  eminent  English 
physician.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  American  way 
of  looking  at  life.  If  you  give  your  best  to  medicine  and  the 
law,  you  may  write  novels  or  verse,  or  play  golf  or  ride  the 
wildest  colt  of  hobbies.'  " 

To  young  Creightonians  ambitioning  an  honorable  career 
we  commend  the  example  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


THE  REALM  OF  SCIENCE 


William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 


HE  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  its  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  from  December  29,  1913,  to  January 
3,  1914.  The  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society 
of  America,  as  well  as  about  two  dozen  other 
affiliated  societies  took  the  opportunity  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city.  Being 
a  member  of  the  two  named  societies,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  gathering. 
Leaving  Omaha  on  Sunday,  December  21,  1913,  and 
spending  one  day  in  Chicago  and  four  in  Cincinnati,  I  arrived 
in  Atlanta  the  following  Saturday.  I  was  most  hospitably 
lodged  at  the  Marist  College  on  Ivy  and  Peachtree  Streets, 
where  every  attention  was  shown  me  by  Reverend  George  S. 
Rapier,  the  president,  and  the  other  eight  or  more  members 
of  the  faculty,  notably  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Petit. 

The  Marist  College  is  a  young  institution,  numbering  at 
present  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  It  is  very 
favorably  situated  and  has  extensive  grounds.  That  it  is 
progressing  is  evidenced  by  the  new  faculty  building  now 
nearly  completed,  which  will  leave  the  older  and  temporary 
quarters  entirely  devoted  to  college  purposes.  Both  buildings, 
like  the  church,  are  large  and  elegant  brick  structures,  equipped 
with  all  modern  facilities. 

Atlanta,  the  "Heart  of  the  South,"  is  an  up-to-date  city, 
if  skyscrapers  and  garages  are  any  test.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Omaha  and  claims  150,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  town  the  blocks  are  rather  small  and  very 
irregular. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  were  at  the  Piedmont 
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Hotel,  a  modern  skyscraper,  and  Monday,  December  29th, 
was  devoted  to  registration.  Each  member  presented  a  card, 
previously  filled  out  by  him,  giving  his  name,  his  permanent 
and  his  Atlanta  address,  and  the  name  of  his  section  and 
the  affiliated  societies  to  which  he  belonged.  Professor  Edward 
S.  Pickering,  the  director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  living  astrono- 
mers, must  have  seen  my  name  in  the  list  and  been  thereby 
reminded  of  the  shadow  in  the  photograph  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  our  criminal  court  three  years  ago,  because 
the  evening  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  that  day  contained 
an  interview  in  which  he  narrated  the  circumstances  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  practical  part  astronomy 
had  played  in  the  case.  Last  year  when  I  showed  the  shadow 
photographs  to  the  Astronomical  Society  in  Cleveland,  Pro- 
fessor Pickering,  our  president,  gave  me  a  very  appreciative 
introduction.  To  judge  from  the  remarks  made  by  The 
Observatory  in  its  December  number,  page  490,  he  must  also 
have  spoken  about  the  case  to  the  astronomers  in  England 
on  his  recent  European  visit.  While  the  main  fact,  that  the 
exact  hour  and  minute  of  the  exposure  were  found  from  the 
position  of  a  shadow  in  the  photograph,  is  always  correctly 
stated,  the  collateral  circumstances  seem  to  be  generally 
adorned  to  suit  the  reporter's  fancy  and  are  at  times 
ludicrously  diversified. 

That  same  Monday  evening  the  American  Association  was 
formally  called  to  order  by  Professor  Pickering,  its  retiring 
president,  in  Taft's  Hall.  This  is  a  hall  seating  about  a 
thousand  people  and  adjoining  the  very  large  one  in  the  city 
auditorium,  which  can  accommodate  twelve  thousand.  Several 
pieces  were  played  in  this  auditorium  before  the  meeting  on 
its  correspondingly  large  organ,  which  had  an  echo  organ  in 
Taft's  Hall.  Professor  Pickering  began  by  introducing  to 
the  Association  its  new  president,  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  then  took  the  chair  and 
conducted  the  exercises.  Governor  Slaton,  although  unable 
to   be   present,   had   commissioned    a    representative    to    read 
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his  address  of  welcome  to  the  state,  and  Mayor  Woodward 
then  welcomed  us  to  the  city.  After  which  Professor  Picker- 
ing, as  the  retiring  president,  read  his  address  on  "The  Study 
of  the  Stars/ '  which  may  be  found  in  full  in  Science  January 
2nd.  Coming  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  best  living  authority, 
the  subject  had  a  most  unusual  interest.  It  was  of  course 
fully  worthy  of  its  author.  The  audience,  however,  was  small 
and  seemed  not  to  exceed  five  hundred.  The  total  registration, 
as  was  determined  after  all  the  sessions  were  over,  was  only 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  whereas  Cleveland 
last  year  had  about  twenty-five  hundred.  The  reason  of  the 
poor  attendance  was  most  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  Atlanta 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  most  frequented  routes  of  travel, 
and  that  the  membership  in  the  adjoining  states  is  below 
the  average. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday  at  ten  o'clock,  the  sectional 
meetings  began.  The  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  So- 
ciety was  assigned  a  room  in  the  electrical  building  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology.  This  institution  is  away  from 
the  heart  of  the  town  and  accessible  by  only  one  line  of  cars. 
The  accommodation  offered  us  was,  although  the  simplest, 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  walls  were  not  even  plastered, 
but  only  whitewashed,  but  there  was  a  projecting  lantern  and 
a  student  to  operate  it. 

The  members  were  slow  in  arriving,  several  having 
attended  the  council  meeting  in  the  hotel.  The  total  number 
of  those  present  at  any  time  never  exceeded  fourteen,  but 
they  represented  almost  as  many  of  the  best  observatories 
in  the  country.  Besides  Professor  Pickering,  our  president, 
there  were  Professor  Fox,  our  secretary,  from  the  Dearborn 
Observatory  in  Evanston,  near  Chicago,  and  Professors  H. 
N.  Eussell  from  Princeton,  W.  S.  Eichelberger  from  Wash- 
ington, F.  E.  Moulton  from  Chicago,  G.  C.  Comstock  from 
Washburn,  Michigan,  F.  Slocum  from  Yerkes,  C.  H.  Gingrich, 
associate  editor  of  Popular  Astronomy,  and  W.  J.  Humphreys 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington.  All  of  these  men, 
except  Professor  Slocum,  I  had  met  before. 
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My  own  paper  on  the  Arlington  Time  Signals  in  Omaha 
came  np  first.  It  provoked  a  very  instructive  discussion  for 
half  an  hour.  All  were  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
outside  wiring  used  at  the  Creighton  University.  Only  two 
others  of  those  present  had  done  any  wireless  time  work, 
but  all  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
building  in  which  we  were,  had  a  wireless  sending  and 
receiving  outfit,  but  the  antenna  wires  impressed  me  as  being 
far  more  conspicuous  and  less  efficiently  placed  than  those 
at  Creighton.  The  operator  was  absent,  so  that  we  could 
get  no   particulars. 

My  second  paper  was  taken  up  next.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  eight  astronomical  panoramic  views  taken  from  the 
Creighton  Observatory  with  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere 
drawn  upon  them  for  every  iive  degrees,  so  that  not  only  the 
altitudes  and  bearings  were  indicated,  but  also  the  paths  of 
the  stars,  their  time  distances  from  the  meridian,  and  their 
points  of  rising  and  setting.  The  idea  was  pronounced 
novel  and  instructive  and  the  views  originally  taken  by 
Professor  A.  Schmitt,  S.  J.,  director  of  the  Creighton  Camera 
Club  and  associate  professor  of  physics,  were  much  admired 
for  their  distinctness. 

As  all  the  other  astronomers  present  were  engaged  in 
specific  work  at  large  observatories,  the  papers  read  were 
all  of  a  highly  technical  nature.  They  treated  of  the  spectra 
of  certain  new  stars,  the  brightness,  color  and  probable 
distances  of  certain  others,  the  errors  of  Newcomb's  funda- 
mental catalogue,  and  the  like.  Professor  Humphreys  thought 
there  was  a  connection  between  sunspots,  the  temperature  of 
the  eastern  United  States  and  the  rainfall  of  Eurbpe,  and 
had  statistical  diagrams  to  bear  him  out.  The  absorption 
of  light  in  space  was  well  debated.  Some  thought  it  was 
proved  by  the  general  red  color  of  the  more  distant  stars, 
the  blue  being  partially  intercepted  by  the  ether.  Mr.  Moulton 
indicated  a  rapid  and  time-saving  method  of  computing  orbits, 
which  gave  results  equally  as  reliable  as  those  in  common 
use.     Professor   Barton's   paper,   read   by   Mr.    Eichelberger, 
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gave  graphic  solutions  of  two  mathematical  problems,  and 
Slocum  showed  with  what  accuracy  the  distances  of  stars 
were  found  by  the  Yerkes  telescope.  As  the  hour  was  after 
12:30  p.  m.  we  adjourned  to  the  only  lunch  counter  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  accommodations  were  not  equal  to  the 
number  and  taste  of  the  visitors,  because  the  next  day  we 
all  agreed  to  go  down  town  and  get  our  meals  in  the  hotel. 

At  2  p.  in.  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society 
of  America  held  a  joint  session  with  section  A,  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  This  was  a  mere  legal  formality  and 
increased  the  attendance  by  two  persons,  but  it  resulted  in 
the  vice-presidential  address  of  section  A  on  the  Influence 
of  Fourier 's  Series  upon  the  Development  of  Mathematics  by 
Professor  Edward  B.  Van  Vleck  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  address  of  the  representative  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  on  Relations  between  the  Spectra  and  other  Charac- 
teristics of  Stars,  by  Professor  Henry  Norris  Russell  of 
Princeton  University.  Each  of  these  addresses  was  more 
than  an  hour  in  length  and  written  for  a  technical  audience. 

As  nomination  for  offices  was  next  in  order,  I  slipped 
away  to  get  half  an  hour's  walk  in  the  fresh  air  back  to  the 
Marist  College,  where  at  8:30  p.  m.  that  same  day,  I  gave 
a  lecture,  illustrated  by  85  views  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  on 
Life  in  Other  Worlds.  The  hall  was  filled  by  an  interested 
audience  and  the  lantern  well  managed  by  a  local  electrician. 

The  weather  had  been  unfavorable  all  along  my  route. 
In  Cincinnati,  as  afterwards  in  St.  Louis,  it  snowed,  and  in 
Atlanta  it  either  rained  or  threatened  to  do  so.  When  the 
next  morning,  Wednesday,  brought  a  heavy  rain,  before  going 
to  the  meeting  I  secured  my  ticket  to  leave  Atlanta  the 
following  morning,  because  I  was  sure  we  would  finish  all 
our  papers  before  night.     This  conjecture  proved  true. 

As  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  astronomers  was  in  favor 
of  taking  our  meal  at  the  Piedmont,  we  prolonged  the  session 
to  2:30  p.  m.  in  order  to  finish  off  all  the  papers  that  needed 
the  lantern  and  the  blackboard   and  then  continue  our  meet- 
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ing  in  the  hotel.  Arriving  there  in  the  rain,  while  the  rest 
went  to  their  rooms  to  deposit  their  overcoats,  I  somehow 
strayed  into  another  dining  room,  where  I  lunched  with 
Mr.  William  Bowie,  inspector  of  geodetic  work,  chief  of 
computing  division  of  the  XL  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C.  As  I  had  just  a  week  or  two  before  come 
into  possession  of  his  recent  work  on  Determination  of  Time, 
Longitude,  Latitude  and  Azimuth,  and  had  found  it  of  great 
service  in  the  present  wireless  longitude  campaign,  we  were 
at  once  fast  friends,  and  the  more  so  as  I  could  show  him 
that  I  had  read  and  studied  his  book  and  liked  certain  parts. 
He  then,  of  course,  took  down  my  name  and  address  and 
promised  to  send  me  all  the  government  books  in  my  line 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He  also  introduced  to  me 
Professor  Otto  Klotz,  chief  of  the  seismological  department 
of  the  Dominion  Observatory  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  simultaneous  sessions  of  so  many  sections  and 
affiliated  societies,  held  in  separated  parts  of  the  town,  made 
it  impossible  to  attend  satisfactorily  the  meetings  of  more 
than  one  of  them.  Although  I  went  to  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  several  times,  I  could  not  find 
any  more  old  acquaintances  or  make  new  ones.  The  next 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  will  most  likely  bring  a  very  heavy 
attendance.  The  president  for  that  meeting  will  be  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

New  Year's  day,  1914,  Thursday,  dawned  with  a  clear 
sky  and  a  bright  sun,  but  the  local  weather  forecaster  said 
that  rain  was  practically  certain  before  night.  My  train  was 
the  Dixie  Flyer,  running  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  Chicago, 
with  a  St.  Louis  sleeper  to  be  detached  at  Nashville,  where  it 
was  to  lie  over  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  from  4:30  to  8:00 
p.  m.  In  this  instance  it  was  fortunate  that  the  train  was 
late,  because  it  reduced  my  stay  in  Nashville  to  twenty 
minutes  and  delayed  my  hour  of  departure  at  Atlanta  from 
8  to  11  a.  m.  Atlanta  has,  strange  to  say,  a  terminal  station 
and  a  depot,  some  distance  apart,  the  first  for  arriving  and 
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the  second  for  departing,   so  that  a  through  train  must  go 
to  both  places. 

The  sun  shone  all  day  and  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  scenery,  so  full  of  incidents  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  Chattanooga,  especially,  Lookout  Mountain,  where  the 
" Battle  of  the  Clouds"  was  fought,  1,700  feet  about  the  rail- 
road track,  as  well  as  Missionary  Ridge,  with  their  many 
conspicuous  monuments,  presented  a  sight  that  must  live 
long  in  the  memory  of  one  accustomed  to  the  Western  Plains, 
although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  bluffs  seen  from  Omaha 
on  a  bright  summer  evening  do  not  differ  so  very  much 
from  a  chain  of  mountains. 

The  next  day  found  me  in  St.  Louis  with  many  old 
friends.  The  science  professors  and  their  departments  came 
in  for  a  good  share  of  the  time,  especially  the  wireless 
station.  St.  Louis  University  has  erected  on  the  roof  two 
latticed  steel  towers  350  feet  apart  with  six  parallel  wires, 
and  is  equipped  for  sending  as  well  as  receiving.  The  whole 
outfit  is  superior  to  ours,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
familiar  signals  from  Arlington  and  Key  West  much  louder 
than  I  generally  get  them  here.  But  although  our  antennae 
were  erected  only  for  receiving  the  Arlington  time  signals  and 
are  by  far  less  conspicuous  and  less  expensive,  they  cover  the 
whole  United  States  equally  well.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
Professor  George  Eueppel  for  his  courtesy  and  kind  sug- 
gestions. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  4th,  I  spent  a  few  hours 
with  Father  Dowling  in  Kansas  City.  He  says  he  feels  very 
well  and  shows  no  signs  of  the  affliction  that  brought  him  so 
near  the  grave  last  summer.  At  7  p.  m.  I  was  home  again 
with  a  big  mail  before  me  and  class  on  the  morrow. 
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EE'IGHTON  alumni  may  find  food  for  thought  in  the 
^  following     extract     from     the     Wisconsin     Alumni 

Magazine  for  January: 

However  enthusiastic  the  2,500  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  membership  includes  only  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  This 
situation  must  be  bettered,  or  else  a  deficit  in  the 
alumni  treasury  incurred.  The  work  at  the  Alumni 
Headquarters  is  assuming  such  unexpected  proportions  that 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  general  secretary  to  make 
as  much  of  a  personal  canvass  for  members  as  he  should  like 
to.  We  are  therefore  trying  the  experiment  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  of  sending  out  student  canvassers  to  several 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  communities.  As  we  go  to  press,  young- 
men  are  at  work  in  Grand  Rapids,  Marshfield,  Eacine  and 
Eockford,  rounding  up  members  for  the  Association.  Should 
the  experiment  prove  successful,  these  students  and  half  a 
dozen  others  expect  to  spend  a  part  of  their  summer  vacation 
in  making  propaganda  for  the  Association. 
Here's  hoping! 


Beginning  next  September,  every  applicant  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College  will  be  examined  physically  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  recently  issued  a 
bulletin  on  college  education  in  which  the  position  is  taken  that 
at  least  two  years  are  wasted  in  our  present  educational 
arrangement  and  that  the  best  place  to  save  this  time  is  in 
the  elementary  school,  making  the  grade  school  course  extend 
over  six  years  instead  of  eight  and  permitting  students  to  enter 
High  School  at  the  age  of  twelve  instead  of  fourteen.     The 
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committee  which  issued  the  bulletin  takes  the  position  that 
the  whole  educational  course  should  be  shortened  and  that 
college  work  should  end  at  twenty,  at  which  time  university 
work  would  begin. 


&J 


The  alumni  of  Ottawa  University,  Kansas,  are  assisting 
in  the  raising  of  funds  for  a  new  $30,000  gymnasium. 

9p  3p  SIP  ^P  TP  TP 

The  alumni  of  Washburn  College  at  Topeka  are  raising 
money  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  in  putting  in  paving 
around  some  of  the  college  buildings. 

****** 

The  University  of  California  has  recently  received  gifts 
to  the  amount  of  $615,750  for  the  construction  of  a  teaching 
hospital.  All  of  the  money  was  received  from  subscriptions, 
varying  from  $500  to  $150,000. 

****** 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  Alumni  Association  con- 
ducted a  reunion  during  the  holiday  vacation,  which  was  unique 
in  this  that  it  was  not  held  at  the  University,  but  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  state  where  there  were  branch  chapters  of  the 
association.  During  the  reunion  there  were  receptions  and 
banquets  at  which  over  one  thousand  people  attended  and 
fifteen  thousand  people  saw  moving  pictures  showing  life  on 
the  campus,  and  heard  the  Glee  Club. 

****** 

The  Stanford  xVlumnus  for  January  contains  the  following 
item  with  reference  to  scholarship  records  in  the  University: 

"Eighteen  men  were  dropped  from  the  university  at  the  end 
of  last  semester  for  deficiencies  in  scholarship.  The  records 
of  137  others  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  93  of  them 
registering  a  "first  failure" — that  is,  failing  to  do  passing 
work  in  two-thirds  of  their  work  (or  one-half  in  the  case  of 
freshmen) — and  forty-four  being  put  on  probation  for  less 
serious  deficiencies.  All  but  four  of  those  put  on  probation 
were  first-year  students.    Only  one  was  a  woman.    Seven  of  the 
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SUCCESSFUL  ALUMNI. 


T.    FRANCIS  KENNEDY,  A.  B.  '93. 
Lumber  Dealer,  Omaha. 


LOUIS    C.    NASH,    Arts   '93.      Mer- 
chant, Omaha. 


FREDERICK  M.    HALL,   A.   B.    '94. 
Merchant,  Omaha. 


JOHN  A.  BENNEW1TZ,  A.  B.  01; 
A.  M.  '04;  LL.  B.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, '04.  Assistant  Attorney,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
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93  who  made  "first  failures''  were  women.  None  of  those 
dismissed  for  deficient  scholarship,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
women. 

Of  the  men,  approximately  8y2  per  cent  of  the  total  regis- 
tration were  dropped  or  earned  "first  failure;"  with  the 
fraternity  men  the  percentage  was  about  9y2  per  cent,  and 
with  the  non-fraternity  men  about  8  per  cent.  None  of  the 
figures  vary  widely  from  the  same  tabulations  last  year. 

****** 

On  March  27th  the  annual  triangular  debate  between  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Harvard  will  be  held  upon  the  question: 
Resolved,  That  the  Women  of  the  United  States  should  be  given 
Suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  the  Men. 

****** 

Richard  Ames,  Secretary  of  Harvard  Law  School  sent 
a  circular  in  1912  to  all  graduates  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
asking  for  information  concerning  incomes,  locations,  etc.,  and 
in  the  January  Harvard  Law  Review,  he  offers  some  interesting 
statistics  and  suggestions  drawn  from  these  circulars.  Con- 
cerning the  ever-important  question  of  the  young  lawyer's 
location,  he  says: 

"  There  are  many  who  advocate  settling  in  the  South  or 
West,  on  the  ground  that  as  competition  is  less  keen  there  a 
beginner  will  have  a  better  chance  to  get  started  on  less  capital 
and  less  backing,  and  will  make  faster  progress.  Of  the  South 
one  ardent  supporter  writes:  'There  is  no  section  which 
affords  better  opportunities  to  an  educated  and  well-fitted  man 
than  the  South  does.  What  we  need  here  is  leadership,  and 
the  country  is  willing  to  pa}'  for  it.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
great  prosperity  and  the  promise  of  the  future  is  splendid. 
Our  industrial  growth  in  the  next  twenty  years  will  undoubtedly 
exceed  that  of  any  other  section  in  the  United  States.  The 
South  today  is  a  commercial  and  democratic  South  and  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  cast  his  lot  here  simply  because  he  is  not 
a  Southerner  by  birth.'  That  the  opinion  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  West  and  South  is  not  uniformly  favorable  is  shown  by 
the  following  comment:     'T  traveled  quite  thoroughly  over  the 
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West  and  South  to  see  if  they  offered  greater  opportunities 
than  the  East,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  East  is 
the  better  place,  especially  if  the  student  has  lived  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  is  acquainted  there.' 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  settling 
in  a  large  or  in  a  small  place.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
small  place  seems  to  be  that  a  man  can  more  easily  make  a 
living  there  from  the  start,  and  that  if  he  possesses  only  fair 
ability,  that  ability  will  count  more.  As  one  man  states  it: 
'  If  a  man  has  had  only  mediocre  success  at  the  Law  School  and 
has  maintained  a  stand  of  less  than  B  and  has  no  family  or 
business  connections  which  he  may  count  upon  to  bring  him  a 
practice,  I  think  he  makes  a  mistake  in  entering  practice  in  a 
big  city.  Such  a  man  should  in  my  opinion  locate  in  some 
small  city  where  he  can  make  himself  a  power  in  the  commun- 
ity, even  without  the  legal  ability  which  would  bring  him  into 
the  front  rank  of  lawyers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
or  Boston.  He  can  accomplish  much  more  with  his  life  in  a 
smaller  place  and  do  much  more  good  to  the  community. ' 
Another  man  says:  i Chances  in  a  small  or  medium  sized  city 
are  better  than  is  generally  supposed.  Opportunities  in  the 
large  cities  are  over-rated.  I  have  a  classmate  who  felt  obliged 
from  motives  of  filial  duty  to  settle  in  a  town  of  about  8,000. 
His  friends  were  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  him,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  he  has  done  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.' 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  big  city  is  put  in  these  ways:  'I 
should  unhesitatingly  say  that  those  who  have  made  the  great- 
est success  and  who  have  gone  the  furthest  are  those  who  have 
started  practice  in  large  cities.'  'In  a  small  place  there  is 
danger  of  vegetating  in  commonplace  comfort.'  'Of  the  men  1 
have  known  well  in  my  class  those  in  the  large  city  have  devel- 
oped fastest  in  the  way  of  legal  ability  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action.' 

"As  to  New  York,  the  opinion  of  many  men  seems  to  be 
that  unless  a  man  has  connections  there,  or  unless  he  has 
unusual  ability  and  health  he  had  better  keep  away.  This  is 
expressed    in   various   ways.      One   man    says:      'Don't   go    to 
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New  York  unless  possessed  of  unusual  qualifications  and 
willing  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  for  success.'  Another: 
'  By  no  means  practice  in  New  York  unless  you  are  confident 
of  a  capacity  to  excel  most  of  your  fellows:'  The  following  is 
from  a  very  successful  graduate :  '  Success  depends  upon  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  upon  tremendous  vitality  and  constitu- 
tion. Personally  I  should  prefer  less  financial  success  in  a 
smaller  city  with  more  chance  to  lead  a  healthier  life.'  The 
advice  of  a  member  of  a  Harvard  Law  School  Committee 
formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Harvard  grad- 
uates to  positions  is  worth  quoting:  'I  suggest  that  men  do  not 
come  to  New  York  unless  they  are  of  exceptional  ability  or 
have  some  definite  plan  for  developing  a  practice  here  which 
has  the  approval  of  someone  familiar  with  conditions.' 

But  here,  too,  there  are  men  who  take  a  more  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  as,  for  example,  a  successful  graduate 
who  writes:  'New  York's  the  place — almost  every  man  in  my 
class  is  doing  well,  and  I  began  with  absolutely  nothing  three 
years  ago.'  The  thing  that  appeals  to  many  about  New  York 
is  the  very  bigness  and  hardness  of  it  all.  As  one  man  puts 
it:  'Outside  of  the  work  the  life  might  not  appeal  to  many 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  smaller  communities.  In  fact, 
there  isn't  such  a  thing  as  'living'  here  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  found  in  other  places.  But  if  one  likes  his  work  and  enjoys 
the  few  friends  he  has  time  to  see  occasionally  and  gets  satis- 
faction from  merely  being  in  touch  with  big  things  and  big 
business,  he  has  no  excuse  for  not  being  happy.'  " 

****** 

Writing  in  the  January  number  of  Education  (Boston) 
Oliver  H.  Howe,  M.  D.,  says: 

"Cultural  education  tends  to  broaden  the  mind  and  to  pro- 
duce a  well-rounded  character.  It  fits  one  to  appreciate  on  a 
broad  scale  and  to  better  enjoy  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
We  get  in  touch  with  nature  through  geography,  astronomy, 
geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  allied  sciences;  with  mankind 
through  biography,  literature,  association  and  travel;  while 
in  the  broad  prospect  opened  by  history,  we  have  all  peoples 
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and  all  ages  spread  out  before  us.  The  best  use  of  these  sources 
implies  judgment  and  discrimination,  a  recognition  of  the 
salient  points  and  careful  study  and  comparison.  Otherwise 
the  mind  becomes  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  excessive  culture 
breeds  discontent  and  unfits  a  person  for  his  real  position  in 
life.  I  believe  this  is  a  real  danger  in  certain  instances,  espe- 
cially where  the  mind  becomes  centered  upon  the  culture  and 
neglects  the  real  duties  of  life.  The  greatest  diversity  exists 
not  only  in  the  needs  of  different  individuals  but  in  the  types 
and  capacities  of  their  minds.  One  should  always  remember 
that,  while  the  borders  and  fringes  of  time  may  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake,  the  real  web  and 
fabric  of  life  should  be  given  to  positive,  productive  service  to 
the  world.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  culture  over-steps 
its  bounds  are  much  less  frequent  than  those  in  which  it  is 
neglected  or  absent. 

A  favorite  idea  of  liberal  education  has  been  that  it  should, 
in  a  way,  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge 
and  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  rough  blocking  out 
of  the  field.  It  enables  the  student  to  appreciate  the  relative 
proportions  and  relations  of  different  subjects  and  makes  the 
way  easy  for  any  further  study.  Far  too  many  students 
become  lost  in  a  maze  of  detail  through  lack  of  just  such  a 
scheme  and  fail  to  realize  its  salient  features,  which  should 
become  fixed  in  the  mind  like  the  important  peaks  of  a  mountain 
range.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  complete  grounding  in 
universal  knowledge  is  really  impossible.  The  statement  was 
made  about  Dante  that  he  had  faithfully  applied  himself  and 
had  become  versed  in  all  knowledge.  This  was  doubtless 
possible  to  such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Dante  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  knowledge  was  then  restricted.  Now,  life  itself 
is  too  short  for  a  liberal  education  upon  these  lines  and  the 
great  complexity  makes  necessary  a  wise  selection  for  indi- 
vidual needs. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  particular  benefits  to  be 
derived   from   cultural  education.     First:     It   is   an   unfailing: 
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source  of  recreation.  The  ability  to  turn  the  mind  from  its 
hard  tasks  to  something  different,  rests  and  renews  it  and 
makes  it  more  efficient.  The  word  " recreation ' '  has,  unfortu- 
nately, in  current  use,  lost  something  of  its  original  meaning. 
We  often  use  it  interchangeably  with  pleasure,  play,  diversion, 
and  sometimes,  even,  make  it  synonymous  with  '  passing  away 
the  time/    It  means  a  re-creation  of  our  energies. 

The  second  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  that  through 
it  we  gain  a  breadth  of  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its  forms.  The 
educated  man  feels  a  kinship  with  other  minds — with  human 
nature — with  the  world  in  general.  Wherever  he  goes,  whom- 
ever he  meets,  he  has  in  him  the  beginnings  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  touches  the  world  at 
every  point  and  realizes  that  he  is  a  part  of  it.  The  man  of 
narrow  sympathies,  accustomed  to  a  limited  range  of  thought 
and  at  home  only  in  certain  restricted  circumstances,  misses 
a  great  deal  of  life  and  is  apt  to  hold  a  distorted  view  of  things 
in  general,  frequently  despising  whatever  is  beyond  the  range 
of  his  knowledge. 

The  third  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  that  it  fur- 
nishes a  x^ositive  renewal  of  one's  ideals.  Daily  contact  with 
the  world  in  the  struggle  of  life  is  accompanied  by  wear  and 
tear.  We  are  oppressed  by  the  disagreeable  aspects  of  life  and 
often  discouraged  by  the  ills  that  have  no  apparent  remedy. 
Our  optimism  receives  severe  shocks;  our  confidence. in  human 
nature  gets  badly  jarred.  Our  belief  in  the  triumph  of  right- 
eousness becomes  uncertain.  At  such  a  lime  a  book  which  will 
give  us  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  ideal  and  will  renew  in  our  minds 
the  due  proportion  of  things,  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  live 
for  ideals — we  toil,  struggle  and  suffer  for  them.  WTien  we 
lose  them  temporarily  or  when  our  world  seems  to  be  domi- 
nated by  evil  and  disorder,  then  we  are  at  sea.  Bv  returning 
to  the  ideal  we  return  to  an  atmosphere  fit  for  the  soul  to 
breathe.  It  is  only  by  breadth  of  mind  and  breadth  of  contact 
with  the  best  thought  the  human  mind  has  furnished  that  we 
can  in  adverse  circumstances,  have  command  over  life.    Books 
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take  us  out  of  ourselves  and  show  us  the  large  and  important 
truths  of  life. 

The  fourth  advantage  of  cultural  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  One  cannot  associate  with  great  minds, 
even  through  the  medium  of  books,  without  getting  helpful 
inspiration.  Contact  with  great  men  is  still  better  and  one 
who  avails  himself  of  such  advantages  will  have  little  room 
left  in  his  life  for  things  that  are  petty  and  mean/' 

An  alumni  reunion  on  a  new  plan  is  to  be  conducted  by 
Yale  on  February  23,  when  the  Associated  New  England  Yale 
Clubs  will  meet  at  New  Haven.  The  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  university  in  actual  operation.  On  this  point  the 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly  says: 

"Yale  is  about  to  conduct  an  alumni  reunion  on  a  new  plan. 
If  it  occurred  first  to  our  friends  at  New  Haven,  that  is  no 
reason  for  giving  it  anything  but  serious  consideration  as  a 
possibility  at  Cambridge,  for  it  is  a  plan  of  much  promise. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  "Associated  New  England  Yale 
Clubs,"  an  organization  corresponding  to  the  "New  England 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs,"  will  be  held  on  February  23  in 
New  Haven.  The  day  will  be  dedicated  to  a  study  of  the 
university  in  actual  operation.  As  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
puts  it,  "lectures,  classes,  and  other  undergraduate  exercises 
will  be  attended;  the  university  equipment  (which  will  prove  a 
surprise  to  some  who  have  not  returned  to  New  Haven  of  late 
years)  will  be  inspected  and  (perhaps  most  significant  of  all) 
meetings  and  conferences  between  faculty  and  alumni  will  be 
held  for  a  mutually  helpful  interchange  of  ideas." 
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Joseph  B.  Egan,  A.  B. 
OF  MUSIC  THERE  IS  NEVER  ANY  END. 

Of  music   there   is   never   any  end. 

The  world  is  but  a  sinew,  tense  and  strong, 
Which  every  creature  touches  into  song; 

The  rills  are  vibrant,  as  they  wend 

Among  the  hills;  the  wintry  oak  stands  bare, 
A  druid  harp  for  all  the  minstrels  of  the  air. 

The  silent  night  is  full  of  song; 

Down  from  the  heart  of  stars,  on  silver  strings, 
The  potent  spirit  of  creation  sings. 

But  when  the  wild  storm  sweeps  along, 

The  deep-lunged  winds  upraise  a  mighty  strain, 
And  blow  the  primal  song  of  earth  again. 

With  wild,  exultant  cry,  cloud  calls  to  cloud, 
And  song,  so  sweet  that  it  resembles  pain, 
Falls   from  the   trembling  minor-chords   of   rain; 

Then  to   the  vast  cloud-organ   pealing  loud, 

In  one  wild  frenzy  of  heart-stricken   string, 
The   snaky  fingers  of -the  lightning  cling. 


*A.  B.    Creighton, 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 


'99;    Harvard,    '05.     Sub-master,    Washington    Grammar 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  the  Varsity  Glee  Club 
gave  its  fourth  annual  formal  con- 
cert at  the  Brandeis  Theater  be- 
fore an  audience  which  completely 
filled  the  large  play  house  and  in- 
cluded many  of  Omaha's  most 
prominent  citizens.  The  boxes 
were  occupied  by  special  friends 
of  the  University  and  there  were 
many  parties  in  the  body  of  the 
house  given  by  the  alumni.  The 
student  body  was  out  in  full  force 
and  the  satisfaction  over  the  out- 
come of  the  concert  was  general. 

When  the  curtain  arose  the 
stage  was  darkened  and  the  audi- 
ence only  faintly  discerned  the 
settings,  but  as  the  lights  grew 
stronger  a  most  elaborate  garden 
scene  was  disclosed  and  a  long 
line  of  illuminated  Japanese  lan- 
terns threw  a  soft  light  upon  the 
singers  as  they  appeared  in  cos- 
tume for  the  opening  number  a 
selection  from  "The  Mikado." 
From  the  opening  to  the  closing 
number  of  the  program  the  audi- 
ence was  generous  with  its  ap- 
plause and  many  encores  were 
necessary.  Seldom  has  a  univer- 
sity function  been  graced  by  so 
notable  an  audience  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  musical,  so- 
cial and  local  affairs,  both  in 
Omaha  and  outside. 


Those  who  entertained  at  box 
parties  were  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent E.  A.  Magevney,  S.  J.,  who 
had  as  his  guests  Right  Reverend 
M.  F.  Burke,  bishop  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  Reverends  A:  M.  Colaneri,  .J. 
T.  Smith,  James  Ahern,  D.  W. 
Moriarty,  D.  P.  Harrington  and 
J.  F.  McCarthy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  V.  Burkley  had  as  their 
guests  Mrs.  Garner  and  Miss 
Burke  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Crofoot.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Byrne  was  Mrs.  William 
Fitzgerald  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  an- 
other box  was  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Allison  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
J.  Coad.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Shearer  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Borghoff  occupied  one  box.  Mr. 
Robert  Connell  had  as  his  guests 
Misses  Elizabeth  and  Caroline 
Congdon  and  Mr.  Roger  Keeline. 
With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Duffield 
were  Miss  Edith  Stekel  of  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Marie  Shaw 
of  Tecumseh,  Nebraska.  With  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hamilton  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Borglum,  Miss 
Marie  McShane  and  Miss  Marion 
Hamilton.  In  another  box  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hugh  Hippie, 
Dr.  B.  M.  Riley  and  Miss  Riley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Nash  had  as 
their  guest  Mr.  Glen  C.  Wharton. 
The  Phi  Rho  Sigma  fraternity  of 
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the  College  of  Medicine  had  one 
box,  which  was  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  their  colors.  The 
Toll  owing  persons  made  up  parties 
in  the  body  of  the  house : 

Mr.  Lawrence  Bushman,  Mrs. 
Fred  P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kinsler, 
Mrs.  A.  Swartzlander,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
C.  Kennedy,  Miss  Ruth  Latenser, 
Captain  Chester  Wells  of  Kear- 
ney, Nebraska,  and  Captain  Theo- 
dore Nelson,  also  of  Kearney,  Mr. 
E.  B.  McDermott  of  Kearney, 
Miss  Evelyn  Hopper,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Dngdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Millan Harding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Thompson. 

The  club  was  assisted  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  audience  by 
Madame  Lucille  Stevenson,  so- 
prano, and  Madame  Marie  Von 
Unschuld,  pianist,  who  is  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  "Carmen  Sylva," 
queen  of  Roumania. 

In  honor  of  Madame  Von  Un- 
schuld a  reception  was  given  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Arts  College  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  at  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Borglum 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Daugherty  re- 
ceived with  the  distinguished 
guest,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Burkley 
poured  tea.  The  parlors  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  palms, 
ferns  and  azalias.  During  her 
stay  in  the  city  Madame  Von  Un- 
schuld visited  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  August  Borglum.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  William  Hamilton  en- 


tertained at  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening  for  the  Right  Reverend 
M.  F.  Burke.  The  decorations 
were  yellow  and  white  roses  and 
covers  were  placed  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  V.  Burkley,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Garner,  and  Miss  Nellie  Burke  of 
St.  Joseph,  Right  Rev.  M.  F. 
Burke  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Tallmadge, 
S.  J.  Miss  Mary  Burkley  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  at  the  Omaha 
Club  for  Mrs.  Garner  and  Miss 
Burke,  the  other  guests  being  Mrs. 
John  M.  Daugherty,  Mrs.  Har- 
ry V.  Burkley,  and  Miss  Mary 
Munchhoff. 

During  her  stay  in  the  city 
Miss  Stevenson  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Welpton.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
G.  Thompson  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  for  Miss  Stevenson  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Allison  entertained  for 
Mrs.  Garner  and  Miss  Burke. 
Following  is  the  program: 
From  ' '  The  Mikado ' ' — Selections 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

The  Club. 
From     "Madame    Butterfly'' — 

One  Fine  Day Puccini 

Madame  Lucille  Stevenson. 

A  Darky's  "Heimweh" 

Arrangement :    Spross 

G.  C.  Four. 

Polonaise MacDowell 

Nocturne  F  Sharp  Major.  .Chopin 

March  Mignonne Poldini 

Madame  Marie  Von  Unschuld. 
From  "Robin  Hood" — Hunting 

Song De  Koven 

The  Club. 
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Mattinata  Tosti 

From     "The    Morning    of    the 

Year" Cadman 

Mr.  Thompson. 
Allegro  et  Andante  Risoluto.  .  . 

Henkel 

Menuett  Beethoven 

University  Orchestra. 
From  "II  Trovatore" — Miserere 

Verdi 

Madame    Stevenson,    Mr.    Thomp- 
son and  the  Club. 

I  Love  Thee Grieg 

The  Jolly  Sailor Squire 

Mr.  Harrington. 
Concert  Study  D  Flat  Major.  .  . 

Liszt 

Rhapsodie  Number  Two Liszt 

Madame  Von  Unschuld. 
Paul  Revere 's  Ride — Cantata..  . 

Dudley  Buck 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Jamieson,  and 
the  Club. 

Birthday Woodman 

My  Laddie .  Thayer 

Ecstasy Rummell 

Madame  Stevenson. 

Accompanist Jean  P.  Duffield 

UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA. 

Violins :  Messrs.  Refregier, 
Fredriksen,  Enholm,  Traynor.  Ost- 
diek,  Pfaff. 

Violas:  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Heatherington. 

'Cello:     Dr.  Z.  E.  Matheny. 

Flutes:  Messrs.  Mansfield  and 
Hurley. 

Clarionet:  Mr.  James  Martin. 
Director  :    Professor  Henry  Bock. 

Following  is  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors: 


President:  Harry  V.  Burklev, 
'81. 

Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  L.  B. 
Bushman,  '07 ;  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Shane,  '99;  Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie, 
Dean;  Thomas  F.  Swift,  '87; 
Frank  Murphy,   11. 

Manager:  Clement  L.  Martin, 
Medicine  '16. 

Librarian:     Max  Block. 

Committees :  Tickets,  Eugene 
Noonan,  Medicine  '17;  Publicity, 
Carl  Russum,  Medicine  '16;  Gen- 
eral Chairman,  James  W.  Martin, 
Arts  '17. 

Following  are  the  patronesses 
of  the  Club: 

Mesdames:  C.  C.  Allison,  I. 
Curtis  Arledge,  King  C.  Barton, 
A.  J.  Beaton,  Charles  D.  Beaton, 
A.  M.  Borglum,  H.  V.  Burkley, 
T.  C.  Byrne,  Joseph  Byrne,  Roy  T. 
Byrne,  William  Coad,  V.  H.  Coff- 
man,  William  Colling,  R.  W.  Con- 
nell,  Henry  G.  Cox,  Edward 
Creighton,  L.  F.  Crofoot,  T.  B. 
Cuming,  J.  M.  Dangherty,  W.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  E.  S.  Garner,  C.  W. 
Hamilton,  F.  T.  Hamilton,  F.  P. 
Hamilton,  MacMillan  Harding,  A. 
Hugh  Hippie,  Arthur  Keeline, 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  J.  A.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, T.  F.  Kennedy,  Frank 
Keogh,  A.  V.  Kinsler,  George  W. 
Laier,  A.  B.  McConnell,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Shane,  Thomas  J.  McShane,  John 
Madden,  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Paul  L. 
Martin,  A.  L.  Muirhead,  F.  A. 
Nash,  L.  C.  Nash,  Edward  O'Brien, 
Harold  Pritchett,  C.  J.  Smyth, 
Adolph    Storz,    A.    Swartzlander, 
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L.  G.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
E.  A.  Wickham. 

blisses:  Nellie  A.  Burke,  Mary 
Burkley,  Ellen  Creighton,  Meliora 
Davis,  Mary  Duffy,  Mary  Furay, 
Ophelia  Hayden,  Evelyn  Hopper, 
Ruth  La  tenser,  Margaret  Mc- 
Shane,  Mary  M  organ,  Mary 
Munehhoff,  Helen  Murphy,  Jose- 
phine  Murphy,  Nanette  Murphy, 
Rose  Smyth,  Agnes  Wickham, 
Claire  Helene  Woodard,  Marie 
Woodard. 


The  local  chapter  of  the  Phi  Rho 
Sigma  National  medical  frater- 
nity, of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
entertained  at  the  Hotel  Loyal  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  28, 
in  honor  of  the  men  who  have 
been  recently  initiated. 

Following  an  elaborate  spread, 
speeches  were  made  by  several 
alumni  Phi  Rhos.  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn 
spoke  on  Baltasar  Gracian's 
"  Maximist, ' '  Dr.  G.  A.  Young  on 
"Fraternity  Spirit,"  and  Dr. 
James  S.  Foote  on  "Harmonies." 
Dr.  B.  M.  Riley  presided  as  toast- 
master. 

The  initiates  who  were  guests 
of  the  older  members  were:  Drs. 
IT.  F.  Gerald  and  G.  A.  Young, 
J.  C.  Storkan  of  the  senior  class, 
C.  S.  Molseed  and  N.  H.  Rasmus- 
setf  of  the  juniors,  C.  M.  Swab  of 
the  sophomores,  John  Freyman, 
B.  S.  Kelley,  F.  A.  Pollock  and 
F.  L.  Wilson  of  the  freshmen. 


On  Thursday  evening,  January 


29th,  a  non-partisan  political  club 
composed  of  the  students  of  the 
various  colleges  of  the  University 
was  organized  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Bar- 
rett, a  senior  law  student,  was 
elected  president.  Other  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  F.  R. 
Keegan,  senior  law,  vice  presi- 
dent; Roy  Hall,  medical  vice- 
president  ;  Bert  Mo  wry.  dental. 
William  Madden,  pharmacy,  and 
L.  Lovely,  arts;  secretary,  Robert 
Ilanley,  medical ;  treasurer,  Roy 
Allen. 

Hugh  Gillespie,  junior  law,  was 
elected  temporary  chairman  and 
conducted  the  elections. 

The  executive  committee  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  Kelley,  Young  and 
Robert  Ensor,  medical  depart- 
ment :  De  Freece,  Gogerty  and 
Coy,  dental  department;  Sample. 
Hunt  and  Schulteis,  pharmacy  de- 
partment; Flood,  Langdon  and 
Coakley.  arts  department. 


Annual  graduating  exercises  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  will  be 
held  at  the  University  auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  February  23,  at 
which  time  sixty  students  will  re- 
ceive  the  degree  of  "Graduate  of 
Pharmacy.*' 

Anson  II.  Bigelow,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law, 
will  deliver  the  address.  The  an- 
nual banquet  to  the  graduates  will 
he  given  at  the  Hotel  Loyal  on 
February  10th.  The  class  will 
also  take  its  annual   trip  through 
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0110  of  the  big  drug  houses  a  few 
days  prior  to  commencement. 


" Little  People  of  the  Dust,"  the 
novel  issued  in  October  by  Joseph 
Burke  Egan,  A.  B.  '99,  continues 
to  receive  favorable  press  notices, 
as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
clippings,  the  first  from  the 
"'Watchman  Examiner,"  Boston, 
and  the  second  from  the  Chicago 
Standard  of  January  10,  1914: 

"A  flower  in  a  barnyard  is  the 
more  attractive  because  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  flowers  growing  in 
such  places.  Often  we  have  the 
same  surprise  and  delight  in  be- 
holding the  brightest,  happiest, 
saintliest  people  living  in  condi- 
tions which  would  fill  us  with 
gloom,  and  overwhelm  us  with 
discouragement.  The  novel  which 
we  have  before  us  tells  the  story 
of  a  little  girl  of  the  slums  who 
lives  in  the  dark  places  of  a  great 
American  city,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  gloom  and  depravity  of  the 
circumstances  which  surround  her, 
she  lives  a  separated  life,  in  which 
she  manifests  a  soul  capable  of 
dreaming  dreams  and  aspiring  to 
the  noblest  things.  Of  course,  her 
life  results  in  the  transformation 
of  the  place  in  which  she  lives,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  people 
among  whom  she  lives.  This  is  an 
excellent  story,  full  of  high  moral 
ideals,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  'goody- 
goody'  story  in  any  way. 


''The  author  of  this  story  is  to 


be  congratulated  upon  writing  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  in 
every  way  delightful  books  that 
has  been  put  forth  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
boys  and  girls,  but  no  one  who 
loves  the  young  can  fail  to  feel  its 
charm.  The  characters  are  Dick- 
ens-esque  in  their  vividness,  and 
they  linger  with  one  long  after 
the  story  has  been  finished." 

Under  the  caption  "Three  Un- 
usual Novels"  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  February  contains  the 
following: 

"Only  a  writer  of  great  origi- 
nality would  have  chosen  a  dump- 
ing field  as  the  scene  of  a  novel. 
Joseph  Egan  has  done  this  and 
produced  a  book  of  idyllic  charm. 
Little  People  of  the  Dust,  in 
which  two  children,  Black  Peter, 
a  scavenger,  and  Billy,  a  hermit 
crow  who  gathers  his  living  from 
the  dump,  are  the  principal  char- 
acters. The  children,  Jimmy  and 
Milly,  find  Billy  the  crow  pluck- 
ing at  a  leather-bound  book  in  the 
dump.  The  book  proves  to  be  one 
that  tells  them  about  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  They  decide  to  build 
an  oasis  in  the  dump  and  Black 
Peter  and  others  help  them.  A 
lost  necklace  brings  prosperity  to 
them  in  the  way  of  a  reward  and 
through  Father  Gillin,  a  good 
missionary,  Milly  is  proved  to  be 
a  mourning  mother's  long-lost 
babe.  Beneath  the  story  lie  in 
symbolism  suggestions  as  to  what 
we  all  might  do  with  other  dump- 
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ing  fields  in  life  as  we  find  them.' 


Reverend  Edward  Garesche,  S. 
J.,  of  St.  Louis  University,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  Creighton,  where 
he  came  on  business  connected 
with  the  "Queen's  Work,"  a  new 
magazine  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
editor,  the  first  copy  of  which  is 
to  be  isssued  in  the  near  future. 

An  initial  circulation  of  30,000 
is  assured  and  the  publishers  ex- 
pect to  make  the  magazine  of  na- 
tional scope,  devoted  principally 
to  sodalities  but  containing  some 
other  information  of  interest. 


Announcements  have  been  is- 
sued of  the  marriage  on  January 
20th  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Gallagher, 
LL.  B.  '10,  to  Miss  Maude  Jackson 
at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallagher  visited  Omaha 
on  their  way  to  Denver  and  other 
western  points  and  will  be  at  home 
after  March  1st  at  Waseca,  Minne- 
sota. 


Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  sis- 
ter of  J.  J.  Sullivan,  D.  D.  S.  '13, 
who  issued  a  book  last  year  on 
"Court  Masques  of  James  I," 
after  she  had  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  London  working  upon  the 
old  records,  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  very  flattering  notices  of 
her  book,  which  has  now  attained 
a  large  sale.  Among  those  who 
commend  her  work  are  Professor 
(liarles  William  Wallace  of 
world-wide  fame  in  Shakespearean 


research,  A.  H.  Bullen  of  the  Head 
Shakespearean  Press,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Professor  William  Crei- 
zenach  of  the  University  of  Kra- 
kau,  C.  F.  Anslej',  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Many  prominent 
periodicals  reviewed  the  work  fa- 
vorably, among  them  being:  Lon- 
don Standard,  The  Dial,  New  York 
Times,  Dublin  Irish  Times,  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  Daily  Post 
and  Mercury,  Liverpool,  England, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Indepen- 
dent, St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Denver  News,  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  Baltimore  Sun,  Newark 
Evening  News,  Evening  Star, 
Washington. 


Popular  xVstronomy  for  Febru- 
ary has  a  short  article  with  dia- 
gram by  Professor  Rigge,  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on 
the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  of 
March  11  next.  It  also  reprints 
the  second  half  of  his  article  on 
The  North  Pole,  which  appeared 
in  the  Courier  of  June  30th,  the 
first  half  having  been  reprinted  in 
its  August-September  number. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Phi 
Rho  Sigma  Medical  fraternity  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mr.  Justin  Young ;  Vice 
President,  Mr.  C.  L.  Martin; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  Jenkins; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Carl 
Russum ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr. 
Freyman.     President  Young  was 
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formerly   captain    of  the   football 
team. 


On  January  7th,  Mr.  S.  W.  Wif- 
vat  of  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  bearing  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Professor  Rigge, 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  from  Pro- 
fessor D.  W.  Morehouse,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  celebrated  comet  of 
that  name,  came  to  inspect  the 
Creighton  wireless  station  with 
the  view  of  establishing  a  similar 
one  at  the  Drake  University  and 
thereby  receiving  the  Arlington 
wireless  time  signals.  Both  Pro- 
fessors Morehouse  and  Wifvat  had 
read  Professor  Rigge 's  articles  in 
Popular  Astronomy  and  had  been 
much  impressed  by  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  antenna  con- 
struction and  the  accuracy  of  the 
longitude  determination.  The  re- 
ality was  even  simpler  than  Pro- 
fessor Wifvat  had  anticipated. 
He  will  start  at  once  to  erect  a 
receiving  station  modelled  on  the 
one  at  Creighton  University. 


of  a  complete  and  of  a  defective 
series  are  given  and  the  resulting 
longitude  computed. 


Tn  the  January  number  of  Pop- 
ular Astronomy  Professor  Rigge 
has  a  six-page  article  entitled 
"Methods  of  Receiving  the  Arling- 
ton Wireless  Time  Signals  and 
Computing  the  Longitude. ' '  While 
the  December  article  dealt  with 
the  outside  antenna  wiring,  the 
present  one  suggests  various  meth- 
ods of  comparing  the  Arlington 
signals  with  the  home  clock. 
After  this  the  actual  observations 


On  January  19th,  Professor 
David  Morehouse,  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  on  his  return 
from  Lincoln  stopped  off  in  this 
city  in  order  to  inspect  the  Creigh- 
ton wireless  station.  Professor 
Morehouse,  it  may  be  remembered, 
is  the  discoverer  of  the  celebrated 
comet  that  bears  his  name  and 
that  underwent  such  remarkable 
transformations.  Having  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
for  some  time,  he  is  now  at  the 
Drake  University,  where  he  has 
a  9-inch  equatorial,  while  his 
transit  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
ours.  He  had  read  and  re-read 
Professor  Rigge 's  articles  on  his 
method  of  erecting  the  antennae 
and  receiving  the  Arlington  wire- 
less time  signals,  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Popular  Astronomy  in 
December  and  January.  He  had 
also  sent  Professor  S.  W.  Wifvat, 
his  associate,  two  weeks  before  to 
examine  the  Creighton  station, 
and  especially  the  outside  wiring, 
by  day,  and  now  he  came  himself 
at  night  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  in  or- 
der to  hear  the  signals  and  see  the 
station  in  operation.  That  the 
hours  passed  most  pleasantly  with 
two  such  congenial  spirits  needs 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  Professor 
Morehouse  was  extremely  delight- 
ed at  the  loudness  and  distinctness 
of  the  Arlington  signals,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  at  once  to  mark  their  co- 
incidences with  the  observatory 
clock.  He  had,  of  course,  many 
questions  to  ask,  and  he  also  took 
note  of  a  number  of  things  he  saw 
in  the  physical  cabinet.  What 
■pleased  him  most  was  the  duplex 
harmonic  motion  machine,  which 
projects  a  spot  of  light  on  a 
screen  after  it  has  been  reflected 
from  two  mirrors,  these  mirrors 
moving  with  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tion about  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  and  differing  in  phase 
and  in  period  to  any  desirable  ex- 
tent, 

But.  what  interested  him  most 
was  the  Observatory.  Although 
his  own  equatorial  was  larger,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  transit,  the  clocks,  and  espe- 
cially the  astronomical  conveni- 
ences as  near  the  ideal  as  he  could 
imagine. 


The  Creighton  wireless  station 
has  made  another  advance  in  that 
on  January  17th  the  Arlington 
wireless  time  signals  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  during  the  day. 
These  are  called  the  noon  signals, 
because  they  are  sent  out  at  noon, 
eastern  time,  and  are  received 
here  at  11  a.  m.,  at  the  central  time 
that  we  keep  in  Omaha.  That 
they  are  very  difficult  to  hear  is 
evident  from  the  frequent  efforts 
that  were  made  during  two 
months  to  hear  them,  and  that  it 
took  more  than  a  week  to  get  them 
even    at    night.      Sunlight,    as   is 


generally  admitted,  seems  to  dissi- 
pate the  waves  and  prevent  their 
affecting  the  receiving  apparatus. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
result  is  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  inconspicuousness  of  the  out- 
side wiring,  which  astonishes  all 
who  hear  about  it. 


Arrangements  are  being  com- 
pleted for  the  next  Summer  Ses- 
sion, registration  for  which  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  June 
20th,  the  regular  classes  com- 
mencing at  8  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  June  22nd.  The  final 
examinations  will  begin  on  July 
30th  and  the  session  will  close  on 
August   1st. 

Last  year,  though  the  session 
was  the  first  to  be  held  by  the 
University,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  students  en- 
rolled, eighty-nine  of  whom  were 
teachers.  While  many  of  these 
teachers  desired  strictly  normal 
courses,  a  goodly  number  wished 
to  work  toward  a  degree  and  ar- 
rangements have  therefore  been 
made  to  offer,  this  year,  work  of 
both  normal  and  degree  grade. 
Students  may  enroll  in  any  course 
for  which  their  previous  training 
fits  them,  but  if  they  wish  to 
count  their  work  toward  a  degree 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
present  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion satisfactory  evidence  of  hav- 
ing completed  the  following  pre- 
liminary work : 

LATIN— First  Year:    Bennett's 
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Foundations,  pages  1  to  220. 
Second  Year:  Bennett's  Gram- 
mar, Etymology  Review,  The  Es- 
sentials of  Syntax;  Arnold  (Brad- 
ley) first  ten  exercises  and  two 
supplementary  exercises;  Caesar's 
Gallic  Wars,  Book  I.  Third  Year : 
Bennett's  Grammar,  Syntax  re- 
viewed and  completed;  Arnold 
(Bradley),  paragraphs  77  to  262, 
inclusive;  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars, 
Books  II,  III,  IV;  Cicero's  Let- 
ters, forty.  Fourth  Year:  Ben- 
nett, Prosody ;  Arnold,  paragraphs 
262  to  365,  382  to  101,  419  to  527, 
inclusive ;  Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I 
and  II ;  Pro  Archia ;  Vergil 's 
Aeneid,  Books  1-11. 

ENGLISH— First  Year:  Mc- 
Nichols'  Fundamental  English, 
entire ;  Ryan 's  Studies  in  Irving, 
Vols.  I  and  II ;  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Second  Year:  Donnelly's  Imita- 
tion and  Analysis;  Hawthorne's 
Snow  Image,  Great  Stone  Face; 
Poe,  Gold  Bug,  Purloined  Letter; 
Wiseman,  Fabiola ;  Macaulay, 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Bryant, 
Selections ;  Longfellow,  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn.  Third  Year :  Brook 's 
Rhetoric,  part  II;  Ce.  I,  II,  III, 
IV ;  The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  Essays  of  Elia, 
Newman,  Callista,  De  Quincey, 
Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.  Fourth 
Year:  Brook's  Rhetoric,  Part  II; 
The  Four  Species  of  Prose  Com- 
position, Versification ;  Shake- 
speare, two  plays;  Burke's  Con- 
ciliation  or  Taxation ;    Macaulay, 


one     essay;     Coleridge,     Ancient 
Mariner. 

MATHEMATICS— First  Year : 
Algebra  to  Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions; Wentworth,  Loci  of  Equa- 
tions. Second  Year:  Algebra, 
Simultaneous  Equations  to  Inde- 
terminate Equations,  inclusive, 
Wentworth.  Third  Year:  Plane 
Geometry,  Wentworth. 

SCIENCE  —  Fourth  Year : 
Smith's  Chemistry  or  Milliken  & 
Gale's  Physics  or  Botany. 

HISTORY— First  Year:  His- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome ;  Morey 's 
Outlines  of  Ancient  History. 
Second  Year :  History  of  the 
United  States,  Montgomery.  Third 
Year:  History,  Mediaeval,  Gug- 
genberger,  Vol.  I. 

Note :  Students  who  wish  to 
register  for  the  B.  S.  or  B.  Litt. 
degree  may  substitute  four  years 
of  French  or  German  for  the 
Latin,  or  may  present  two  years 
of  Latin  and  two  years  of  either 
French  or  German.  In  all  other 
respects  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  these  two  degrees  are 
the  same  as  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Candidates  for  any  one  of  these 
three  degrees  must  also  present 
with  their  application  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  successfully 
taught  in  a  well  organized  school 
for  at  least  five  years. 

Following  is  the  outline  of 
courses  required  from  candidates 
who  wish  to  register  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree : 
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LATIN— First  Year:  Aeneid, 
Books  III,  V,  VI;  Ars  Poetiea 
(Horace),  entire;  Livy,  Books 
XXI,  XXII;  Prose  Composition. 
Second  Year:  Horace,  2,000  lines 
from  Odes,  Epodes,  Epistles  and 
Satires;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla 
and  Pro  Ligario ;  Tacitus,  Agri- 
cola;  Prose  Composition. 

ENGLISH— First  Year:  Liter- 
ary Aesthetics,  Poetics;  Milton, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  De  Vere,  Browning, 
Ruskin,  De  Quincey;  History  of 
English  Literature  and  Criticism; 
Old  English,  Middle  English; 
Periods,  Elizabethan  Age;  Jen- 
kins' Handbook,  Original  Com- 
positions. Second  Year :  Oratory, 
Coppens ;  Fiction,  Burke,  Webster, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Elliot,  Haw- 
thorne; History  of  English  Litera- 
ture; Classical  Age,  Jenkins' 
Handbook;  Original  Compositions. 
Third  Year:  The  Drama;  His- 
torical Writing ;  Shakespeare ; 
1  listory  of  English  Literature ; 
The  Romantic  Movement ;  Original 
Compositions.  Fourth  Year  :  The 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Essay; 
Macaulay,  Newman,  BroAvnson, 
Spalding;  History  of  English 
Literature ;  American  Literature  ; 
Original    Compositions. 

SCIENCE— First  Year :  Phyics. 
Second   Year :      Chemistry. 

MATHEMATICS  —  First  Year : 
Wentworth,  Analytical  Geometry; 
Wentworth,  Higher  Algebra. 
Third  Year:  Wentworth  and 
Smith,     Solid     Geometry;     Went- 


worth, Trigonometry.  Fourth 
Year :  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Wentworth;   Calculus,  Murray. 

HISTORY  — Second  and  Third 
Years:  Guggenberger,  I  and  II. 
Fourth  Year:  Modern,  Guggen- 
berger,  Vol.  III. 

PHILOSOPHY  —  First  Year : 
Logic.  Second  Year  :  Metaphysics 
and  Cosmology.  Third  Year: 
Psychology.  Fourth  Year:  Ethics, 
Theodicy. 

EDUCATION— First  Year :  His- 
tory of  Education.  Second  Year: 
Theory  and  Art;  White,  Elements 
of  Pedagogy.  Third  Year:  Child 
S  t  u  d  y ;  School  Management. 
Fourth  Year :  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Note :  Two  years  of  Greek 
may  be  substituted  for  the  Latin, 
as  follows:  Homer,  Iliad,  Books 
111,  IV,  VI;  Plato  Apology; 
Demosthenes,  Philippics  I  and  II ; 
Sophocles,    Antigone. 

Following  is  the  outline  of  re- 
quired courses  for  the  Bachelor 
of   Science   degree : 

ENGLISH— Three  years,  select- 
ed  from  A.  B.  course. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— Two 
years.  College  French  or  German. 

CHEMISTRY— One  year,  Gen- 
eral. 

MATHEMATICS  —  Two  years, 
selected  from  A.  B.  course. 

PHYSICS— One  year,  College. 

PHILOSOPHY— Two  y  ears, 
same  as  A.  B.  course. 

EDUCATION— One  year,  same 
as   A.   B.   course. 
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Following"  is  the  outline  of  re- 
quired courses  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Literature  degree : 

ENGLISH — Four  years,  same 
as  A.  B.  course. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— Four 
years,  College  French  or  German. 

HISTORY— One  year,  Mediae- 
val or  Modern. 

PHILOSOPHY— Two  years, 
same  as  A.  B.  course. 

EDUCATION— One  year,  same 
as  A.  B.  course. 

Note :  For  either  of  the  above 
degrees  Latin  or  Greek  may  be 
substituted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  French  or  German. 

Whether  the  applicant  registers 
for  the  Arts,  Science  or  Litera- 
ture degree,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  present  in  addition 
to  the  courses  above  outlined, 
nineteen  hours  of  electives  from 
the  following  list:  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Biology,  Political  Econo- 
my, History  of  Philosophy,  Peda- 
gogy, Languages,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Mechanical  Drawing;  but  in 
lieu  thereof  the  applicant  may 
present,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  one  year  of  teaching  for 
each  elective  credit.  The  entire 
course  will,  therefore,  require 
completion  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  of  prescribed  work 
in  addition  to  nineteen  hours  of 
electives. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  summer  student  unless  he 
or    she     has     satisfactorily     com- 


pleted the  work  of  four  sessions 
at  each  of  which  the  student  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  upon 
at  least  two  lectures  a  day,  the 
maximum  attendance  for  credit 
being  three  hours  a  day,  except 
that  a  laboratory  course  will  be 
counted  as  two  hours,  one  hour 
being  devoted  to  lecture  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  work. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  however, 
that  candidates  without  previous 
training  other  than  enough  for 
admission,  shall  be  able  to  earn 
a  degree  in  four  sessions.  This 
possibility  represents  the  maxi- 
mum even  for  the  best  trained 
applicants,  and  even  they  must 
spend  four  summers  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  addition  to  passing  ex- 
aminations not  only  in  the  matter 
covered  by  them  during  the  ses- 
sions, but  also  in  those  subjects 
not  thus  covered  but  in  which 
they  are  proficient  because  of 
previous  study.  Credits  earned 
in  regularly  organized  summer 
sessions  of  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, or  in  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  such  institutions,  will  be 
recognized  where  the  content  of 
the  courses  is  substantially  com- 
plete. The  courses  offered  during 
the  summer  session  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  complete;  on  the 
contrary  they  are  meant  to  be 
introductory  in  this  sense  that 
they  will  adequately  prepare  the 
students  to  continue  their  work 
at  home,  thus  enabling  them  to 
prepare  for  an  examination  in  the 
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advanced  matter  upon  their  re- 
turn for  the  succeeding  summer 
session.  No  advance  standing  will 
be  granted  except  upon  written 
examination  or  presentation  of 
proper  credentials  showing  work 
done  in  reputable  schools  or  col- 
leges. Instruction  during  the  ses- 
sions will  be  given  in  each  sub- 
ject offered  once  a  day,  Monday 
to  Saturday  inclusive,  each  lec- 
ture period  to  continue  from  fifty 
to  •  fifty-five  minutes,  and  each 
laboratory  period  to  be  of  twice 
that  duration,  one  such  period 
being  required  for  each  lecture 
period  in  laboratory  courses. 

While  much  of  the  work  offered 
for  a  degree  will  doubtless  be 
elected  by  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  entire  course, 
still  additional  subjects  of  normal 
grade  and  not  counting  toward 
a  degree  will  be  offered,  including 
Art,  Child  Literature,  Kindergar- 
ten, Grade  Methods,  Child  Study, 
Physiology,  Biology  and  Music. 

The  outline  of  both  preliminary 
and  required  courses  is  published 
at  this  time  in  order  that  those 
who  wish  to  register  for  degrees 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure proper  credits  for  work  al- 
ready done  in  other  institutions 
and  to  prepare  for  examination 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
in  those  courses  for  which  they 
have  made  suitable  preparation 
by  private  study  combined  with 
teaching.  The  dates  for  these  ex- 
aminations    will     be     announced 


later,  but  all  persons  who  are  in- 
terested should  communicate  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 
No.  210  South  Eighteenth  street, 
not  later  than  June  1st.  If  addi- 
tional information  about  the  Sum- 
mer Session  is  desired  it  may  be 
secured  from  the  same  source. 


On  AYednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 21st,  the  annual  contest  for 
the  selection  of  the  University's 
representative  in  the  intercol- 
legiate state  oratorical  contest  was 
held  at  the  Varsity  auditorium. 
Those  who  participated  in  the 
tryout  were :  Walter  J.  Coakley, 
Gerald  La  Violette,  James  AY. 
Martin,  John  Cordes,  Vincent 
Fitzgerald  and  William  Flaherty. 
The  judges  were :  Dr.  A.  Hugh 
Hippie.  Mr.  John  A.  Rine  and 
Mr.  Edward  J.  McVann..  First 
place  was  won  by  Mr.  Flaherty. 


On  Monday  evening,  January 
19th,  the  final  preliminary  con- 
test was  held  for  the  selection  of 
the  team  which  is  to  represent 
Creighton  in  the  debate  with 
South  Dakota  University  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  judges 
were  Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  Dean 
Hippie  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry, and  Mr.  John  Bennewitz 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Legal  De- 
partment. They  selected  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Robins,  L.  D.  Kavanagh 
and  F.  E.  Sheehan  as  members 
of  the  team,  with  Mr.  M.  V.  Bros- 
sard  as  alternate.     The  team  will 
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be  coached  by  Professor  Neal  D. 
Keardon  of  the  College  of  Law. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  LL. 
13.,  '10,  at  present  county  attorney 
at  Grand  Island,  and  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Gallagher,  LL.  B.,  '10,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  visited  the 
Law  School  on  January  21st. 


Word  has  been  received  that 
Chester  Cameron  Wells,  Arts  '13, 
formerly  prominent  in  Glee  Club 
affairs,  will  be  married  in  April 
to  Mary  E.  Morgan,  daughter  of 
Judge  Alpha  Morgan  of  Broken 
Bow.  Mr.  Wells  is  now  instructor 
in  the  Kearney  military  academy 
at  Kearney,  where  he  holds  the 
rank   of  captain. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Creighton  Medical  Seminar 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  in  court  room  No.  2  of 
the  College  of  Law.  F.  Traxler 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Absorption 
of  Protein  Without  Digestion," 
while  I.  F.  Cartney  read  one  on 
"The  Use  of  Roentgen  Rays  in 
Diagnosis  of  Gastro-Intestinal 
Conditions."  There  Avas  a  gen- 
eral discussion  by  all. 

The  sophomore  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  recently  re- 
elected for  the  second  semester 
the  entire  list  of  class  officers 
who  served  during  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year.  They  are : 
Clement     Martin,     Omaha,     presi- 


dent; D.  P.  Ferris,  Fulda,  Minn., 
vice  president;  Charles  Swab, 
Iladden,  Kan.,  secretary;  Edward 
Murphy,  Wadena,  Minn.,  treas- 
urer. The  last  named  only  re- 
turned Thursday  from  his  home 
after  an  illness  lasting  through- 
out the  holiday  season. 

The  sophomore  class  is  making 
preparations  for  the  annual  path- 
ology picture  which  is  presented 
by  the  class  to  the  school.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  and 
work  on  the  drawings  will  soon 
begin. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Junior  Class  of 
the  Dental  College  on  the  death 
of  their  president,  Mr.  Forest  L. 
liuyck,  who  departed  this  life  on 
January  19th,  1914. 

He  attended  the  Dental  classes 
regularly,  and  although  suffering 
intensely  at  times  from  a  form 
of  stomach  trouble,  the  serious 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  realize, 
he  linished  the  first  semester  with 
a  commendable  record. 

AVe  went  to  his  home  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  for  the  holidays, 
and  while  there  an  operation  was 
found  to  be  necessary,  which  was 
performed  on  January  8th.  The 
school  was  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  his  condition,  and  the  out- 
look for  his  recovery  was  con- 
sidered favorable,  until  a  series 
of  hemorrhages  resulted.  As  a 
last  means  of  maintaining  life, 
transfusion  of  blood  was  resorted 
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to,  but  this  failed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  He  was  con- 
scious to  the  last  and  his  strong 
will-power  and  determination  were 
greatly  in  evidence  in  his  last 
fight  for  life. 

"Jack,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  was  very  popular  with  all 
who  knew  him,  and  was  very 
prominent  in  all  college  activities. 
He  was  president  of  his  class, 
captain  of  the  Dental  football 
team,  and  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Dental  fraternity. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church  at  Grand 
Island  on  January  22nd,  1914, 
and  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
his  classmates  and  fellow  stu- 
dents. His  popularity  was  evi- 
denced by  the  beautiful  floral  of- 
ferings received  from  his  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  death  has 
left  a  great  feeling  of  sorrow 
among  all  who  knew  him. 

Whereas,  Our  Divine  and 
Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to 
call  to  its  eternal  rest,  the  soul  of 
our  classmate  and  class  president, 
Forest  L.  Huyck ;  and 

Whereas,  By  his  noble  person- 
ality and  kindly  deeds,  and  by  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
chiss.  he  has  endeared  himself  to 
nil;   be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  lamenting 
our  own  loss,  we,  the  members 
of  the  Junior  Class,  extend  to  his 
parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
our  most  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement;  be  it 


Resolved,  That  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  his  parents ;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
Creighton  Chronicle  for  publica- 
tion. 

Richard  D.  Kelly, 
Frank  J.  Murphy, 
Herbert   Sampson, 
Charles  Anders, 

Committee. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
Second  High  C  Class  of  the 
Creighton  High  School  on  the 
death  of  their  classmate,  Joseph 
Lafferty : 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  summon  to 
rest  the  soul  of  our  classmate, 
Joseph  Lafferty;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  High  C  of  the 
Creighton  High  School,  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  the  bereaved  family 
of  our  late  classmate,  in  this  their 
hour  of  sorrow ;  and,  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  presented  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Creighton  Chron- 
icle, and  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  our  late 
classmate. 

J.  V.  Blair, 
Jno.  J.  Donahue, 
W.  F.  Dempsey. 


